In his book, pi'esented here in English 
tr islation, the author has tried to 
id *tify *he organisingpnnciplesofHindu 
society, the factors which ensured its 
continuity for centuries and the forces by 
which it was ultimately weakened 
C ly a scholar with wide and diverse 
interests such as the late Nirmal Kumar 
Bjse owned could have attempted this 
task single handed Here he sought to 
bring together within a single framework 
approaches practised separately 
by ethnographers, Indologists and 
social historians The result is 
remarkable 

Andre Beteille's able translation makes 
the original Bengali material available to I 
a larger readership He has also provided | 

1 a valuable introduction In which i 

he analyses the special qualities of I 
Bose's mind and work, especially as | 
illustrated In this book | 
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Publisher’s Note 


In the social sciences, students and teachers as well as research 
workers in India have rebed almost entirely on works produced 
originally in one of the European languages, principally English 
but occasionally also French and German, or English transla- 
tions of the latter This literature is now also being made 
available to a limited extent in translations into one or another 
Indian language 

So far as scholarly works go, the effort at translation has 
been almost entirely one sided the translations arc invariably 
from the European to the Indian languages, unless what is being 
translated is to be used as data or raw material for research 
What IS overlooked, often enough by Indians themselves, is 
that there are vsorks in the Indian languages, few though these 
may be, to which we might turn not merely for data but also 
for concepts, methods and theories 

The present volume, essentially a pupil s tribute to a scholar, 
is a fine example of something that has been accessible so far 
only to the Bengali reader. In being associated with its publi 
cation for a wider audience, wc arc hopeful that many other 
such works will follow 



Introduction 

by Andre Bgteillb 


THE BOOK presented here xn English translation a quarter cen* 
tury after its first appearance m Bengali deserves our attention 
for a variety of reasons In it the author has tried to identify 
the organizing principles of Hindu society, the factors which 
ensured its continuity for centuries and the forces by which it 
was ultimately weakened Such a task must be considered an 
ambitious one for anyone to undeitake single handed, and even 
if wc feel that u has not been fully accomplished here, we must 
admire the boldness with which it was taken up 
Nirmal Bose thought of himself as first and fotemost an 
anthropologist even when he tound himself out of tune with the 
current concerns of his piofcssional colleagues Beyond anthro- 
pology there extended a larger life of ideas and political expe- 
rience Anthropology represented a particular way of testing 
ideas through a systematic examination of facts Above all, it 
meant fieldwork, S'^emg society as it actually worked, sharing 
the experiences of people comparing different experiences and 
discovering the principles by which they were governed Bose 
never hesitated to pursue intellectual problems into unfamiliar 
domains, but almost always it wa- some direct observation or 
experience which provided the inspiration for his intellectual 
pursuits 

What i> truly imprcssi/c about ibis lilllc book it its design It 
brings together within a single framework approaches which arc 
ordinarily practised separately by ethnographers, indologists and 
social historians Fairly early m his career Bose rccogni<ed the 
ciromtocrs- scufc-— tit spscf axd iAVtf — H/adu wiv.Vzj.’aim, 

and he rightly felt that a proper undemanding of it would require 
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the anthiopologist to go beyond the approaches usually applied 
to the study of tribal communities in North America, Melanesia 
or Australia It was in this sense that Bose saw a kinship bet- 
ween his work and that of the American anthropologist, A L 
Kroeber 

Almost a decade after Bose published his work Dumont and 
Pocock emphasized the need to bring ethnology and indology 
together in the study of Indian society It is important to empha- 
size thi'' need once again No one ttho studies even the tiniest 
segment of Indian society can afford to forget that India is a 
country of more that 500 million people with a recorded history 
of nearly three thousand years This is the broad context withm 
which anthropological fieldwork m India must be placed In 
this book Bose uses the experience of his fieldwork to clarify the 
nature of this context 

Bose realised that it is not enough to show that the insights 
into Indian civilization gamed by studying tribal communities m 
the field arc confirmed by the perspective of indology For 
although It is possible to reconstruct the structure of Indian civi* 
Illation through the twin approaches of ethnology and indology* 
this structure itself has been undergoing change over the last 
two hundred years It is herj that the study of social history, 
particularly during the British penod. becomes a vital factor in our 
understanding of society and culture in India today I have said 
that Bose saw himself as being first and foremost an anthropo- 
logist, I e , a * field scientist *. But ns an hcir to the Bengal 
renaissance he could nor fad to be sensitive to the classical heri- 
tage of Sanskrilic ideas, and as a participant in the nationalist 
movement h* could not fail to perceive the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the forces of change released by British rule 
The book may conveniently be divided into three parts Tlic 
first part belongs clearly within the domain of ethnology, here 
tfic author presents matertaf based on fus own ficfJwork and on 
fieldwork done by others mainly among tribal communiliri The 
second part is predominantly indologcal, here we rre presented 
with an Bocounl of the theory and practice of Hindu loci il life 
as these were set down in some of the principal cUvsical texts 
All through ll e firs* nine chapter* of the book, which together 
conitituie Its firvt two parts, wc see the same hivie design in the 
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constitution of society The last part, which deals with what 
may by described as social history, shows how this design came 
e\entually to be disturbed 


Chapters 1 to 4 deal with the tribal people of India Bose 
begins on his own ground so to say He had travelled exten' 
sively through the tribal areas of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, 
and had collected from the field a wealth of information about 
the people of the»e areas He had also been closely associated 
with Sarat Chandra Roy, the great authority on the Chota 
Nagpur tribes, and he drew much from the published writings 
of Roy Bose uses his ethnographic data selectively, to show 
first the nature of tribal communities m India, and then, their 
relations with the wider society 

Bose perceived clearly that the tribal communities of India are 
not all of the same kind and that they do not all stand in the 
same relation to the wider society He had been schooled in the 
kind of anthropology which gave a central phee to evolutionary 
theory, and although in this work he is concerned primarily with 
the structure of Hindu society, he recognises that there arc 
certain broad stages through which the simpler communities 
generally pass He uses two related criteria for classifying the 
tribal communities of India their level of technological develop- 
ment and the degree of their geographical and social isolation 

At the outset we are presented with an account of some of 
the remote hill tribes of Orissa — the Juangs, the Savaras and the 
Pauri Bhuiyas — whose mode of livelihood was based on shifting 
cultivation Dose did his first anthropological field work among 
the Juangs and often used this tribe as an example of communi- 
ties left relatively untouched by what he called the Brahminical 
civilization 

Even though the remote hiH tribes were left mainly to them 
selves, they too have lived for centuries under the shadow of 
Hindu Civilization Bose uses his knowledge of the Vaishnava 
literature m Bengali and his ramihanty wnh the distribution of 
temples to show that * tribal * and ‘ non tribal groups have 
lived in mutual awareness of each other for centuries Indeed, 
the narrative opens with a description of the route along which 
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Clnil'inya, Ihc medieval V&ishniva sunt, travelled on one oflus 
pilgrimages The tribal people through whose territories the pil- 
grims passed, Bose tells us, wtre probably iJic same as the Juangs, 
Savaras and Dhuiyas of today The Juangs practise even now a 
rite through which they commemorate their traditional associa- 
tion with the Vaishnava saml 

We arc given a brief account of the rituals of the Juangs and 
shown how * Sanskritic’ and ‘ non-Sanskritic * elements arc com- 
bined in them We arc then shown how the Juangs, simple 
though their material requirements .are, Jtavc to depend on others 
for some of the basic necessities of life Increasingly they lia\c 
to sell both the produce of the forest and of their own labour 
to the more advanced people of the plains as they find that their 
simple technology is unable to cope with the pressure of popu 
lation on the land 

Dose raises the question whether tlic Juangs or the Savaras 
should or should not bo regarded as Hindus Ho says that 
popular opinion where they live would regard them os non-Aryan 
communities falling broadly withm the Hindu fold At the same 
time, one has to make a broad distinction between Hindu society 
proper with its elaborate caste based division of labour and 
marginally situated communities like the Juangs and Savaras As 
IS well known, the Indian languages do not make clear distinct- 
ions between 'tribe’ and ‘caste’, the same term Jn/l being used 
in Bengali for both, and the term upajail being used to mean 
either subcastc or tribe 

From the Juangs and Savaras Bose moves on to the Mundas 
and Oraons, two of the principal tribes of Chota Nagpur These 
tribes not only are larger m size but they also represent a higher 
level of technological development Munda villages arc divided 
between families of khimtkaiUdars, who claim superior rights to 
the land, and others related to them by marriage They also in- 
c\vide ti few fawnfies of artisans such ns Wac^smitVis, -wtavtis 
and basket makers who arc generally ranked below the khuntkai- 
tidars and their affines The higher level of technology is asso- 
ciated with a more complex pattern of village organization 
among the Mundas 

Even before the advent of Bntish rule the Mundas had tern 
tonal organizations extending beyond the village Dose gives i 
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brief account of state formation apiong the Mundas and the 
impact on Munda social and political structures of their exposure 
to Muslim dominance The Munda state finally lost its autonomy 
with the establishment of the &s£ India Company’s rule m the 
first part of the nineteenth century 

The nineteenth century witnessed a number of social movements 
among Mundas, Oraons and related tribes The pax bntamica 
brought in Christian missionaries, and Hindu moneylenders and 
land grabbers from the plains One important consequence of 
these threats to the old established ways of life was the emer- 
gence of revivalist movements of various kinds Such movements 
reveal very clearly the dilemmas faced by these relatively isolated 
communities on being suddenly exposed to the full onslaught of 
a highly sophisticated cultural system the Oraons sought escape 
from Hindu domination in a return to an idealised past which, 
however, was constructed substantially from elements taken out 
of Sanskntic Hinduism 

Bose shows that the influence of Aryan or Brahminical civiliza- 
tion has been greater m both extent and depth among the 
Mundas and Oraons than among the Juangs or Savaras It is 
through influences of this kind that tribal communities become 
increasingly articulated with the wider society This process, 
now Widely described as ‘ Sanskritiration ’, was discussed by Bose 
in a separate paper entitled “The Hindu Method of Tribal 
Abjorption ’ ‘ The distinctiveness of this method, according to 
Bose, IS that it enables marginal communities to become a part 
of Hindu society without requiring them to abandon all their 
particular customs 

According to Bose the two modes of social organization, 
which may loosely be described as the * Brahminical ’ and the 
' tribal’, have coexisted m India for a very long time The first 
had a superior technological base and was much larger in scale 
and more complex in organization than the second It was the 
higher technical efficiency rather than the sapcrior political power 
of th" Brahminical ciiilization that attracted the tribal communi- 
ties to It There was another factor behind the attraction, 
and this was the right given to all communities to practise 
their distinctive customs even wh<*a they were arranged in a 
hierarchy 
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Bose’s interest in the problem of technical efhciency led him 
to the study of particular crafts As a ‘ field scientist Bose 
believed that it was incumbent on him to study both material 
culture and social organization withm a single framework In 
this book we get a case study of one particular craft, oil- 
pressing After making a rapid survey of the distribution o f oil 
presses in India, Bose examines m detail the types of oil presses 
found in the erstwhile state of Seraikela which had a predomi- 
nantly tribal population Here we are introduced to communities 
which have acted as bridges between the two types of society, 
the ‘ Brahminica l* and the ‘tribal * We also see here the remar- 
kable capacity for precise observation that Bose had as a field 
scientist 

The CO existence and mtcrpenelraiion of the two modes of 
social organization, ‘ Brabminical ’ and ‘ tribal may be investi- 
gated in the field It may also be studied through an exami- 
nation of the classical literature of Hinduism As an anthropo- 
logist Bose was interested not merely m revealing a certain pattern 
of culture but also m discovering the theory behind the pattern. 
He did not believe that the working of Hindu society in its 
details could be explained solely by this theory But the theory 
was an indispensable aid m understanding how the society 
actually worked 

In the second part of the book Bose seeks evidence from the 
domain of indology to test his ideas about the design of Hindu 
society Material from a variety of different sources — the epics, 
the smritis, Buddhist sources — is presented with this end m view 
There is further an attempt to assc»s the impact of Muslim rule 
on Hindu society The conclusion is that the design of Hindu 
society remained broadly unaltered right until the the advent of 
British rule The basic elements m this design were the elaborate 
division of functions, the assignment of these functions to parti- 
cular families, lineages and subcastes, the right of such groups 
to practise their own customs, and their arrangement m a hierar- 
chical order 

The chapter on the establishment of Aryan society in India 
opens with a discussion of the processes through which alien 
groups were incorporated into this society Bose notes that the 
processes which can be reconstructed from a reading of the 
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sacred literature are substantially the same as those which arc 
identified by the ethnologist from observations made in the field 
He quotes a story from the Ramayana as an example of attempts 
made by individuals of t^e lower castes (o adopt the practices of 
the twice born From the Mahabharata we get ample evidence of 
the incorporation of various communities into the i ar/m system 
Bose tries to identify the design of the \arna system from a 
reading of the epics and the smrttls He finds in them the con 
tmual attempt to explain the ranks occupied by particular com 
munitjes according to their origin and function He says ‘ We 
can see further that there was a tendency in each lower order 
caste to imitate the rites and customs of the higher order castes ’ 
(Chapter 5, p 87) And he shows how new subcastes emerged 
within the same caste through changes m social custom or 
occupational technique in more or less (he same way in which 
he had seen it happening among the oilpressers of Seraikel a 
We are given a brief idea of the king s duties as laid dov/n in 
the various texts The king s rule accommodated the diversity of 
customs which prevailed among thedifierenl communities which to 
gether constituted the larger society Underlying these customs was 
the principle of a particular type of economic organization which 
according to Bose, gave Hindu society its distinctive character 
The village was in many ways the basic unit ofeconomic organi 
zalion in the traditional system and we are given an account of 
the division of labour through which the village was maintained 
So long as this division of labour remained substantially the same 
the larger society continued to retain the same basic design 
When this division of labour was finally disrupted, the basic 
design of Hindu society also chanced 
The division of labour in the traditional Indian village was 
fairly elaborate Besides agriculture there were many crafts and 
services The villaccrs produced most of what they consumed 
and to this extent the village was a self sufficient unit But the 
self sufficiency oftfie village was relative and not absolute WTni 
was not produced wiihm the village could be procured from 
weekly markets or furs or pdgnm centres which were visiied by 
many people from far and wide Bose used his detailed and first 
land knowledge of these mstitutions to bring out their significance 
m the traditional sj'stcm 
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Traditional India had evolved an elaborate social and economic 
organization This Bose attnbuted in large measure to the high 
level attained by the traditional crafts iti the country There was 
also much advance m trade and commerce One of the conse- 
quences of this was the development of urban life which was lived 
on a higher plane of sophistication than life in the village Bose 
gives us some glimpses of city life, drawing mainly on the work 
of Yatsyayana, and paying special attention to associations of 
various kinds, including associations of craftsmen 
Muslim rule brought some changes into Indian society Some 
new crafts were introduced, but these were confined mainly to 
towns and cities, and even when they penetrated into the rural 
areas they did not alter the basic pattern of economic organi- 
zation in the village Neither the new language of court, Persian , 
nor the religion of the new rulers, Islam, made much difference 
to the traditional division of labour based primarily on agricul- 
ture and village handicrafts, and organized throu^ specialised 
groups ranked m a more or less hierarchical order The Muslim 
rulers brought in a new religious ideology, but they did not 
bring in a new design for the economic organization of society 
It 18 not as it the principles on which Hindu society was 
organized were never pul to question from within Bose gives 
two examples of attempts to challenge the very basis of Hindu 
social organization. Buddhism m the ancient period, and the 
bhakti movement of Chaitanya in the medieval period Both 
these movements rejected the ascription of status by birth and 
the hierarchical ranking of castes But although they brought 
new life into religion, they failed to make a significant dent on 
the existing social order because, Bose argued, they did not gene 
rate any fundamental change m the organization of production 
Fundamental changes in the economic order were ushered in 
by the British The new economic order they brought in suc- 
ceeded at last m altering the design of a social system which 
had retained a remarkable degree of continuity over time The 
third part of the book, which falls within the field of social history, 
discusses some of the ways m which the structure of Hindu society 
began to loosen and change under the impact of British rule 
The forces released by British rule arc brought to our atten- 
tion first through an examination of the family history of the 
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Bose saw very well that the erosion of the material and ideo- 
logical basis of a long established society does not lead auto- 
matically to the emergence of a new social order It has to be 
remembered that this book was written originally on the eve of 
independence when the thoughts of many m this country must 
have turned on the shape that Indian society would acquire m 
the future Since he had participated directly in the nationalist 
movement, these thoughts must have occupied a central place m 
Bose’s mind He felt that by exploring the design of a social 
order that had survived for centuries and then collapsed under 
the onslaught of new economic forces, we might learn something 
about its strength as well as its weakness 
It hardly needs to be said that Bose was not a revivalist m 
any sense of the term He was m fact hostile to all forms of 
obscurantist thought He felt that an exploration of the past 
would be of use to the present and the future only if it were 
conducted in a truly scientific spirit Bose saw very well that 
there was no question of shaping the new society in the design 
of the old, too many things had changed for that to be possi- 
ble or even desirable At the same time the models onbred by 
the * advanced ’ societies — both capitalist and socialist — were 
themselves not free from serious flaws He felt that if one could 
discover some positive features m the social arrangements of the 
past, one ought to examine them carefully and perhaps put 
them to some use in designing the future society 


Anthropology, as Bose conceived it, was essentially a field science 
Bose came to anthropology after some initial training m geo- 
logy, and he taught for many years in a Department of Geogra- 
phy All through his professional career he placed great emphasis 
on fieldwork as a basis for acquiring reliable knowledge about 
human society and culture 

In a paper’ published in 1949 he underlined the importance of 
fieldwork in disciplines like anthropology, archaeology, geography 
and geology, and pleaded for more adequate provisions for train- 
ing students in the methods and techniques of fieldwork He argued 
that the lecture room and the laboratory were not sufficient for 
training students m these disciplines, and that it was necessary 
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for them to be trained in the field for a period of two to three 
months Bose felt that training in the field was the best way of 
bringing out the interdependence of the different field sciences 
As a teacher, he was responsible for training successive batches 
of students of archaeology, anthropology and geography in the 
field 

There arc dilTcrcnt kinds of scientific disciplines which call for 
different types of training There arc disciplines like economics 
,and political science m ^yhlch training is imparted mainly in the 
classroom Then there are disciplines like physics and chemistry 
where the laboratory m addition to the classroom is necessary 
for training students Finally, there are disciplines like anthropo- 
logy and geography where students have to be trained in the 
field m addition to the classroom and the laboratory Bose felt 
that the essence of a scientific discipline lies in the training it 
gives in the handling of empirical material, the historian learns 
to handle empirical material in the archives, the physicist in 
the laboratory and the anthropologist m the field 

Bose himself was an indefatigable fieldworker He started his 
fieldwork very early m hts career and continued with it till almost 
the end of his life His fieldwork included archaeological, 
anthropological as well as geographical investigations Whatever 
the object of his current concerns — material culture, economic 
transactions, temple rituals— Bose fell that a trip to the field 
was bound to throw some light Those who were close to him 
personally felt that he vms never fully at ease when he was 
away from the field for any length of time 

Fieldwork had become with Bose almost a way of life He 
travelled extensively through the length and breadth of India, and 
indeed regarded himself as something of a wanderer® One is re- 
minded a little of his own restless spirit in reading his descriptions 
of the medieval wanderers whom he admired so greatly Bose how- 
ever was no mystic He wandered among people not m search 
of spiritual communion but m order to understand their ways 
of life m the spirit of scientific enquiry 

Every field science develops m course of time its own tradi- 
tions and standards of fieldwork The work of Malinowski and 
his associates in the London School of Economics did much 
to establish standards of fieldwork m anthropology British 
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anthropologists and those trained in Britain hold by and large that 
although many had conducted field investigations before his time, 
It was Malinowski who turned fieldwork into a proper instrument 
of scientific research The tradition established by him requires 
the anthropologist to spend a period of about a year in the 
intensive study of all major aspects of a small community of 
people In India a number of field studies of this nature have 
been published during the last two decades 
In discussing the nature of Boses work we will have to make 
a distinction between intensive and extensive fieldwork It would 
be misleading to assess BojC s fieldwork by the criteria established 
by Malinowski and his successors in Britain and the United 
States Bose did not write any monograph on the basis of a 
long and intensive study of a particular community, even his 
study of the Juangs was interrupted after a short period when 
he came -under police suspicion At the same time the total 
period of time he spent in the field must be much greater than 
the time spent on fieldwork by most anthropologists whether m 
this country or elsewhere 

The kind of intensive fieldwork which Malinowski developed 
IS ideally suited to the requirements of British or American 
anthropologists investigating alien cultures in far away places If 
a British anthropologist is to make a field study of a tribe in 
Central Africa, it is best for him to plan an excursion in such 
a way that he can spend a long time m the field, it is unlikely 
that he will be able to make many such excursions m the course 
of his career Thus, the pattern that has developed in Britain 
or the United States is for the anthropologist to make intensive 
field studies of one or, at most two or three communities, and 
to devote the rest of the time to writing up one’s own field 
material or to writing general accounts on the basis of similar 
field material provided by others 
The pattern of work adopted by Bose was quite different from 
this In his case there was no clear separation between the 
period spent m the field and the period spent away from it 
One flowed easily into the other For instance, it was quite 
common for him to go and spend a fortnight m the field 
in the middle of some vmtiog m which he happened to be 
engaged What made this kind of work habit possible was that 
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his field, unlike Malinowski’s, was not m a remote or distant 
place but could be reached without much difficulty or initial 
preparation As a field\%oiker, Bose sought to take the 
fullest advantage of the fact that his field was easily accessible 
to him 

Bose held firmly to the belief that habits of work in a scien- 
tific profession ought to develop not in accordance with some 
pre-established dogma but m response to the available conditions 
of work He regretted the fact that among so many of his 
younger colleagues trained in Britain or the United States field- 
work had become a venture to be undertaken once and for all 
He felt that Indian anthropologists studying their own society 
and culture ought to integrate fieldwork much more fully imo 
their habits of work If it was not possible to spend an addi- 
tional year m the field, he thought that no harm would be done 
by spending an additional week there 
It IS thus that the whole of The Structure of Hindu Society 
IS in a sense informed by Bose’s fieldwork experience Naturally, 
this experience is not equally rich m every sphere There are 
some spheres in which his observations arc general and limited, 
and others in which they arc rich and detailed But here, as 
m scientific work m general, Bose believed that the best should 
not be allowed to become the enemy of the good He felt that 
It was much better to provide reliable first-hand evidence than 
to atm at precision for its own sake 
The book opens with a discussion of some of the most isolated 
tribes of Onssa Bose’s career as an anthropologut virtually 
began with lus fieldwork among the Juangs, whom he revisited 
on a number of occasions In writing about the /uangs, Khanas 
and Savaras he was basing himvclf on observations he had made, 
checked and rechccked In the next two chapters, in vvhich he 
discusses the tribes of Chota Nagpur, he draws heavily on the 
/ujWjshcd work of S C Roy Bose had a very close association 
with Ro), and had himself done extensive fieldwork in Chota 
Naepur Thus when he is making use of & C Roy’s material 
he IS describing customs and ways of hfe which he had observed 
at first hand Cven when he undertook historical rewnstruction 
he preferred to take observ'attons made m the field as his point 
of departure 
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In Chapter 4 we get an idea of Bose’s capacity for making 
detailed and exact observations in the field The various types of 
oil presses found in a limited area arc first described and then an 
account is given of the differentiation into subcastes according 
to differences in techniques of production Bose attached great 
importance to technology or material culture and took pains to 
collect systematic data on it As the discussion on oil presses 
shows, a careful analysis of the distribution of material traits 
contributes much to our understanding of the nature and varie- 
ties of culture 

When later m the book Bose talks about the trends of change 
during British rule, he is able to illustrate his arguments by taking 
up an area in West Bengal which had not only been exposed to 
the Company s rule from early times but m which he had 
himself done fieldwork To be sure, hts fieldwork m Jajigram 
village in Birbhum district was not as intensive as the fieldwork 
on which some of the more recent village studies by anthro- 
pologists are based But this was one among the many areas m 
which Bose did his fieldwork, and it provided him with important 
facts for organizing his historical argument Bose viewed field- 
work as not only a basis for gaming new insights but also a 
means for testing ideas 

Wherever he talks about village organization, whether in its 
economic or religious aspects, he is able to give subitance to his 
arguments by referring to what he actually observed m the field 
Bose maintained that markets, fairs and festivals played an im- 
portant part in the economic fend cultural life of villagers in 
traditional India He had travelled extensively through the 
country, recording his observations in a systematic way He had 
been to most of the famous pilgrimages, and when he visited a 
a fair he made notes of what was bought and what was sold, 
and from where the buyers and the sellers came This entire 
experience is woven into the narrative that is presented m the 
book 


Bose always maintained that anthropology was a science and 
that he sought to study society and culture m the manner of a 
scientist This may sound a little surprising to the increasing 
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number of Indnn sociologists who are preoccupied with what is 
commonly known as 'the methodology of scientific research’ 
Bose did not preoccupy himself with refinements of technique 
or With abstract discussions on the relative merits of different 
types of methodology He was of the view that the scientific 
method IS to be tested m its practice and not by abstract 
discussion 

As I ha\e mentioned, Bose was trained initially in geology, 
and this training influenced his work as an anthropologist He 
saw the scientific method as being essentially a way of testing 
ideas by a systematic examination of facts In this sense the 
scientific method could be used as much by the histonan as by 
the anthropologist Tlius he believed that he could apply the 
same method whether he was studying the social history of the 
Smhas of Raipur or the techniques of oilpressmg among the 
Tells of Seraikela In each case the facts had to be carefully 
identified and classified, for they provided the final test of one’s 
argument 

Thus for Bose the contrast was not between the sciences and 
the humanities, but between science and dogma, or between 
science and superstition There was, according to him, nothing 
mysterious or obscure about the scientific method In the case 
of much of traditional learning access was denied to all but a 
privileged few Tlie scientific method was, by contrast, accessible 
to all Its basic principles could be easily taught and communi- 
cated Any attempt to make the scientific method esoteric and 
arcane would in his view be a negation of the spirit of science 

Bose’s use of what he believed to be the scientific method 
must be understood in (he social and intellectual context in 
which he worked As is well known, a high value has been 
placed on the wisdom of the books m traditional Indian culture 
Bose adopted a sceptical attitude towards mere book learning 
He felt dissatisfied unless an opinion or a point of view could be 
tested by direct observation in the field This does not mean 
that he put no value on histoncal knowledge But so long as 
a proposition concerning society or culture could be tested m 
the field he tried to apply the test If it could not be so tested, 
he tried to reformulate it m sudi a way that an approximation 
to the truth could be reached 
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Studying the econoinics of triMl communities, Bose realised 
that tribes practising shifting cultivation lose their economic 
viability when the pressure of population on the land exceeds a 
certain limit They then enter into various types of economic 
arrangements with non tribal groups having a more advanced 
system of production But Bose was not satisfied with this very 
general level of understanding He made systematic investiga- 
tions into the carrying capacity of land under various types of 
cultivation This gave him a more reliable basis foe talking about 
the integration of the tribal people with the wider economic and 
social systems in various parts of India 
Again, there was a general belief that the caste system was 
disintegrating under the impact of new economic forces Bose 
agreed that an important basis of the traditional system was the 
monopoly given to castes over particular occupations He collected 
data from the field to see the extent to which castes were giving 
up their traditional occupations and becoming occupationally diffe- 
rentiated He also examined the data provided by the Census to 
show how the dissociation between caste and occupation had 
taken place at unequal rates at the different levels of the 
hierarchy 

Bose was well aware that the scientific tools with which he 
worked were rough hewn and home made, and he was perhaps a 
little proud of this In all matters he sought to be self-reliant 
and he felt that if he spent all his energies m the endless refine- 
ment of his scientific tools, the wider purpose of his enquiry 
would be defeated He must have felt, like Poincare before him, 
that the social sciences have far too many methods and far too 
few results Bose had a restless, activist mind, and he wanted 
results, no matter how approximate or tentative The ground- 
work had to be established first, refinements would come later 
The first obligation of the scientist, m Bose’s view, is to chal 
Jenge received opinion Here he had to fight on two fronts On 
the one hand there were those nationalist historians who mam 
tamed that traditional Indian society was a model of perfection 
and that all the wisdom of the world was contained in the classi- 
cal texts Bose argued repeatedly that it was false to maintain 
that there was either socialism or democracy m any meaningful 
sense m the traditional order Again, the classical texts had to be 
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examtned not as the ultimate source of truth but as testaments 
of a particular society m a particular historical epoch 
Those who had rejected the traditional wisdom often turned 
to western theory and opinion to lend authority to their views 
Bose believed that an uncritical attachment to what passed for 
‘ Western science ’ was no less irrational than an uncritical attach- 
ment to the traditional wisdom The attitude of mind was the 
same in the tno cases, and he felt that Indian social scientists 
often invoked the authority of Western scholars in the same 
spirit in which their forebears had invoked the Shastras The 
scientist had to put everything to lest, not merely the traditional 
wisdom of India, but also the contemporary wisdom of the West 
Bose felt that m the social sciences the younger generation of 
Indians were impressed more by the authority of Western scholars 
than by the spirit behind Western science He himself greatly 
admired this spirit but sought to preserve his independence in 
relation to established schools of thought He felt that there 
was too much preoccupation with concepts, definitions and ter- 
minology, a preoccupation which m his view was ‘ academic ’ in 
the worst sense of the term He tried to steer clear of these 
discussions as far as possible in his own work and to present his 
facts and arguments as directly as he could 
There are obvious dangers in carrying this kind of self-rehancc 
beyond certain limits Science after all is not something that each 
individual can cultivate m his own backyard Bose was by no means 
an isolationist in his scientific endeavour, and he believed in the 
fullest CO operation among scholars in all parts of the world But 
he felt that much of the discussion on definitions, concepts and 
methodology in contemporary social science was sterile and could 
be put aside in the interest of more fruitful investigations into 
the real nature of culture and society In his own view he was 
after all a field scientist rather then an armchair scholar 
There is another side to Bose’s scientific work which explains 
why he chose a simple and direct mode of exposition One great 
advantage enjoyed by science over traditional scholarship is that 
Its truth can be made accessible to each and all Bose believed 
strongly in the essential simplicity of scientific truth He felt 
that important scientific discovenes can and should be widely 
communicated, and that excessive professionalization should not 
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be alloNved to stand between the scientific worker and his audience 
For this reason he not only wrote extensively m Bengali, but 
spent a great deal of his time explaining the findings of anthropo- 
logical research to non professional audiences. 


From what I have said above it might appear that Bose equated 
science with fact finding This is far from the case He knew 
only too well that facts do not speak for themselves, that they 
reveal their meaning only in the light of a theory Facts arc indis- 
pensable in testing a theory, they do not produce the theory itself 
We get a fairly clear idea from this book as well as some of 
Bose’s other writings of his theoretical point of view about the 
nature of culture and society, and the sources of their stability 
and change While it will be difficult and perhaps unnecessary 
to discuss this viewpoint at length here, some of its basic features 
need to be brought out In what follows I shall consider mainly 
the way in which Bose viewed the relationship between what may 
be called the material and the ideal factors in social life 
Bose attached great significance to the economic factor as a 
source of both stability and change in social life No society 
can survive without making some provision for the livelihood of 
its members, and in any soaological investigation due importance 
must be given to the mode of livelihood of the people being 
investigated To understand the mode of livelihood of a people 
we must have first an exact idea of their technology or material 
culture In his lectures Bose often pointed out that in India 
those who swear by the importance of the ‘ mode of production ’ 
in social life have often a very poor idea of the exact nature of 
technological processes 

We get ample evidence m this book not only of Bose s interest 
in economic factors but also of hiS knowledge of the details of 
Tbft tfcft KvJimisjufi. of vs 

one example of this. Elsewhere in fais writings we get details of 
various types of agricultural technology Thus when Bose talks 
about the importance of material or economic factors, he does 
so on the basis of extensive observation and detailed knowledge 
Bose took a special interest m the economic organization of 
the tribal people He believed that the best way of classifying 
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the numerous tnbal groups m India is not by language, religion 
or race, but by mode of livelihood This kind of classification 
enables one to see more clearly the relationship between the 
‘tribal’ and the ‘ non tribal ’ dimensions of Hindu civilization 
Bose believed that the ‘ tribal ’ and the ‘ non tribal ’ people have 
been in continual interaction, and the key to an understanding 
of this interaction lies m the different types of productive system 
under which they lived 

Bose felt that the tnbal people were under constant pressure 
to abandon their isolation m favour of absorption into the wider 
society, and that this pressure was generated mainly by economic 
circumstances All the evidence showed that the tribal economic 
systems were technologically backward and that they were 
sucked into the larger economy only when their own economic 
arrangements ceased to be viable under demographic and other 
pressures But while the conditions of the absorption of tnbal 
communities into Hindu civilisation are to be sought in the 
economic sphere, the manner of this absorption is dictated by 
other considerations And it is this manner of absorption that 
IS crucial to an understanding of Hindu civilization 

In other words, in order to understand Hindu society as a 
whole wc must take into account not only its level of technology 
but also the design by which economic relations are organized 
Now in all societies this design must be consistent with the 
level of technology, but to admit this is not to accept the role 
of economic factors as being in any ultimate sense basic or 
determining Bose not only rejected all forms of technological 
or economic determinism but concerned himself specifically 
with the ideals of social economic and political life by which 
each society is governed 

TJie Structure of Hindu Socien is in this sense an exposition 
of the ideals on which Hindu society was constituted Bose 
believtd that these ideals could be studied objectively and scien- 
tifically He was aware that ideals are never fully realised in 
practice But a mechanical investigation into the behaviour of 
people alone would be an unending and sterile pursuit The 
task of the anthropologist is to make the actions of men intcl 
hgiblc in the light of Iheir ideals 

The ideals bv which a soacty is governed, its productive 
organization and its technology do not reraam unchanged for 
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ever We get once again an insight into Bose’s perspective on 
culture and society from the way in which he analyses change 
Very briefly stated, his view is that the Muslim impact on India 
did not alter substantially the basic features of Hindu society 
whereas the British impact did Tlic reason for this, according 
to him, IS that the British brought with them a new technology 
and a new system of production which the Muslims did not 
Muslim society and culture could be accommodated within the 
broad scheme of the traditional order, but the new forces of 
production unleashed by the British shook this order to its very 
foundation 

But capitalism itself, in Bose’s view, is to be understood not 
simply in terms of its technology or of how people use this 
technology, but also in terms of certain principles or ideals of 
economic and social organization No doubt these ideals cannot 
survive m a vacuum, but without them technology itself would 
be an inert and lifeless thing Bose rejected monocausal schemes 
in favour of one which gives a central place to the interplay of 
several mutually irreducible factors In his own words 
There is no justification for a belief in pre determination m 
the matter of historical evolution, and also no justification 
for a permanent emphasis upon any particular factor in the 
matter of determining the course of that evolution Antbropo 
logy helps us in the study of the part played by various 
factors involved, and in observing if they have been constant 
or been different under different situations* 

The Structure of Hindu Society is an affirmation of Bose s 
appreciation of the vanety and richness of collective life and his 
faith m human creativity. 


Notes 

1 Man I/I India Vol 27, 1947, reprinted in N K Bose Culture and 
Society in India Asia Publishing House 1967 

2. ‘ Training m the Field Sciences *, Science and Culture, March J949, 
reprinted as Appendix II m H K Bose Cultural Anthropologi, Asia 
Publishing House 1961 
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3 He Wrote in Bengali a book called Fanbrajkoer Diary ( The Diary 
of a Wander) On bidding farewell to Mahatma Gandhi, he once S3«J, 
‘ Bapuji, I h3\e always been a wanderer lilw this in life see N. K. Bose, 
My Days htlh Gandhi, Nishana, 1953, p I8I 

4 N K, Bose, Caltnral Anthropology, Asia Publishing House, 1961 
P Mil 


A Note on the Translation 


When I started translating this book jn Apnl 1972, its author 
was already stricken with cancer, and knew that he w-as a dying 
man He saw the first four chapters of the translation, and 
appeared to be satisfied In fact, after seeing the first chapter, 
he urged me to proceed with the work on my own, saying that 
he was confident that I would do it to his satisfaction Although 
he saw only the first four chapters before he died i n October 
1972, I feel reasonably certain that the translation as a whole 
would ha\c had his approval 

The translation has not been without its difficulties I ought 
to say at once that I have no literary training in either Bengali 
or English, and, apart from two small pieces that I ha%e trans* 
laied from the French into English, this is my first major effort 
at translation My long and fairly close association with the 
author, and the clarity of his basic ideas were the two mam 
assets with which I started 

From the \iewpoint of translation the material in the book is 
of two clearly different kinds There is, first of all, Bose’s text, 
what he himself wTotc, this is uniformly clear and lucid, and, so 
far as I remember, it prescatei no problem at all Then there 
are several long quotations from dis-crse sources, these were at 
limes \-cry difficult to translate Esen when the quotations were 
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from well known works like the Ramayana or the Mahabharata* 
I was not always able to identify the particular version from 
which they were taken I have for this reason not given proper 
bibliographical citations for the quotations, except in one or 
two cases, following strictly the original Bengali work m this 
matter 

I am not a Sanskntist, and I do not feel entirely at ease with 
the highly Sanskntised nineteenth century Bengali prose style 
which characterises some of the quotations in the book I am 
certain that a purist will find fault with several of my render- 
ings of the quotations If I had spent more time, consulted 
more specialists, these portions would no doubt have been more 
accurately translated But this is not a book written bv a puris t 
for other purists Much of it was written in jail, and it was 
first published serially in a popular literary magazine Given 
the audience to which the book is primarily addressed, I am 
satisfied that the translations of even the quotations are adequate, 
specialists will in any case be able to go back to the sources to 
satisfy themselves about their exact meanings 
Some of the quotations are indeed very long, taking up at 
times as much as half of a chapter I thought at one stage that 
it might be best to prune a few of them and to paraphrase a few 
others m order to make them appear less obtrusive This is 
probably what I would have done had the author been alive 
and able to indicate his approval But he died before the work 
was half completed At this stage I feel that it will be an un- 
warranted liberty to do something that can alter the balance the 
author might have wished to achieve in his presentation I have 
therefore presented the whole work as it appeared in Bengali, 
hoping tliat the reader will not find the quotations too taxing 
I have not followed a scientific system of transliteration, being 
unFamiiiar ivnh any that 1 can ose with cs^Sdence J hare 
tried to keep as close to the Bengali sounds as possible except 
where this might appear pedantic or be misleading Thus, I have 
written Baidya and not Vaidya. bu t Calcutta and no t Kalikatg . and 
Oraon, not Uraon In some places in the translated text, the origi- 
nal Bengali term appears ^VIthln square brackets immediately after 
the English word I have used m translation At other places I have 
provided a footnote explaining the translation of a particular term. 
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I am most grateful to Tapan Raychaudhuri . now of St 
Anthony’s College, Oxford, and formerly of the Delhi School of 
Economics, for his help in translating the verse passages relating 
to Chaitanya in the Prologue and in Chapter 9, these I would 
have been quite unable to deal with on my own 



Preface 


A NUMBER of essays on the structure of Hindu society Mere 
published serially mthe Bengah years 1354 and 1355 in the CerA 
magazine These are being now published as a booL through the 
good offices of Vishva-Bharati Recently Principal Kshltiinohan 
Sen and Professor Niharranian Ray. hate published two valuable 
books dealing with Hindu society called /ntift toi and Jangnh 
Hmdur BarnaUcd A voluminous work by Niharranjan Ray has 
esriH'pJ^ucimn for some time, and we can hope to see it 
published before long* I have tried to supplement thetr work 
by publishing an account of Hindu society ns seen through the 
eves of an anthropologist I shall consider my efforts amply 
rewarded if this work kindles in the reader some interest la 
anthropology and if it is of some help to him in understanding 
the structure of Hindu society 


37 Bosepara Lane, Calcutta-3 
13 June 1949 


Nir-Mal Kumar Bose. 


• Publoticd iJlcr In 19« m Bemnl' “ AdLISS. 

( TransUtcr]. 



Prologue 


After adopting sannyasa. Lord Chaitanya felt that it would not 
be proper for him to live any longer in Nabadwip When his mind 
was preoccupied with thoughts about where to go and to live he 
called his devotees together one day, and said 

Even though on a sudden I have renounced the world. 

Still shall I not become indifferent to you all 
So long as I live shall I not forsake you, 

And so long shall I not be able to forsake my mother 
It IS not the prescribed way for the sannyasi, after 
renouncing the world 
To live in his birthplace along with his kin 
May no one speak til of me on this account. 

See to it that I can meet both my obligations 
Then, 

Hearing these sweet words from the lord, 

Acharya and the others went to Sachi 
They reported to her aft that (he lord had said, 

Hearing this, Sachi, the universal mother, began to say 
If he stays here I am happy. 

But unhappy if people speak ill of him 
Hence, I think, this will be the right thing to do 
If he lives in Pun both purposes are served 
Pun and Nabadwip arc, as it were, two homes, 

1 shall hear of him from people travelling to and fro 
all the time 

You can all go there from time to time. 

He too will come sometimes to bathe in the Ganga 
I do not count my own joys or sorrows. 
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1 am happy at whatever makes hjm happy 
Hearing this, the devotees sang her praises, 

Saying Your words, mother, arc like the dictates of 
the Vedas 

The devotees then went to the lord and reported, 

The lord heard them and rejoiced 
Thereafter the saint proceeded on his journey towards Pun 
The lord went along with four followers to the bank of 
the Ganga, 

He started for Pun along the Chhairabhog road 
Along this same Chattrabhog road, the devotees from Gaud or 
Bengal travelled year after year to Pun on the occasion of the car 
festival and in order to pay homage to the saint Lord Chaitanya 
himself also once set out for Mathura along this road and came 
as far as Gaud Expressing his attachment to Gaud, he said 
In the land of Gaud I have two places of refuge 
My mother and the river Ganga, both very merciful 
But circumstances acted against his visiting Braji on that occa 
Sion, and he had to return to Pun Sometime afterwards, in con- 
sultation with Ray Ramananda and Swaroop Damodar, he took, 
instead of the famous Chhatrabhog road, the route passing through 
the hills and forests of western Orissa on a journey to the pilgrim 
centre of Banaras An account of that occasion is given m the 
following words m the book, SrisneJtaifanyachaniamrita 
Leaving the mam road, the lord took the byroad. 

Keeping Cuttack to hrs right, he entered the forest 
He walked through the lonely fore<!t taking Krishna’s name. 
Elephants and tigers made way for the lord to pass 
Hordes of tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses and wild boars 
Through them the lord made his way in a state of trance 
Peacocks and other birds, on seeing the lord. 

Accompanied him saying Krishna, and dancing intoxicated 
The lord called loudly the name of Han, 

The trees and the creepers took delight in hearing that sound 
AH moving and stationary things in Jharkhand, 

He maddened with divine love by giving them the name of 
Krishna 

Whichever village he passed through or sojourned at, 

Its inhabitants acquired the virtues of divine love 
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On the pretext of going to Mathura he came to Jharkhand, 
Its BhiMike mhabilants were utterly godless 
He brought them all sahation by giving them the divine 
name and dnine lo\c. 

Who can understand the mysteries of Chaitanya’s divine play? 
Wherever he saw a forest he took it for Brindaban, 

Where he saw a hill he took it for Gobardhan 
Wherever he saw a river he took it to be Kalindi, 

And there he danced and sang, and fell weeping out of 
divine love 

On the way Dhaltacharya collected herbs, roots and fruits, 

Whereter he could get them 

When the lord stopped at any Milage, 

A few Brahmins would come and invite him 
Some brought cooked nee to Bhattaoharya, 

Some brought mtlk and curds, and others ghee 
Where there were no Brahmins, some prominent Shudras 
Would come and invile Bhattaoharya 
Bhattaoharya cooked the forest produce. 

The lord took much delight in these forest meals, 

They kept provisions for a few da^ , 

While passing through empty, uranhabited forests 

There Bhatlacharya cooked the rice 

Aud made dishes out of forest fruits, roots and herbs 

The lord took great delight m these forest meals 

And he was especially pleased when he could spend a day m 

solitude ^ . , 

Bhattaeharya served him like a servant with love 
The Btahimn carried his waterpot and outer garments 
Thnce they bathed m the water of hot springs 
Twice a day they offered worship to the fire made with 

plentiful wood , t . i 

TraveUing continuously through such solitary places 
The lord, happy and mlomeated with divine love, said 
Listen. Bhattaeharya' I have been to many lands. 

Nothing compares with the joy of travelling through the 

forest , , ^ 

The merciful Krishna has been very kind to me. 

He has led me to the forest path and brought me much joy 
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Earlier 1 decided to go to Drindaban, 

To sec the dcNotccs and mother Ganga. 

I must get together vwth the devotees; 

I must take them with me to Dnndaban. 

Tlimkmg all this, I went to Gaud; 

Seeing the mother Ganga and the devotees my mind became 
joyful 

Then, merrily, I went along with the devotees; 

Millions of people came together with me. 

The eternal Krishna himself instructed me; 

By creating obstacles, he brought me by the forest route. 

He IS an ocean of mercy, kind to the poor and lowly: 

There is no happiness without Krishna’s mercy. 

He embraced Bhattacharya, and said to him: 

By your grace have I got so pnuch joy. 

He answered You, Krishna, are very kind; 

I am a lowly creature, and you have favoured me. 

I am worthless, and yet you brought me with yourself; 

Out of compassion you begged through my hands. 

You made a lowly raven the equal of Garuda; 

Sovereign lord, you are the deity himself. 
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Some Forest Dwelling 
Communities^ 


The HOAD on the southern bank of the rtver Mahanad. m Onssa 
along which Lord Chaitanya made his westward journey, though 
not well known, ts an old one The mountam ""8'^ 

Central India, where the Mahanadt has . s origin, have b«n con- 
siderably influenced by Brahminical culture ^o™ at least the 

seventhcenturyoftheChnstianera Al along "i' ^ante of he 

Mahanadi numerous temples were s"*' 

tenth or eleventh centuries, and even later The temple of Savan 
Devi at Kharod and of Simhanath at Baramba, and the teinples 
at Sripur, Malhar and Shiurinarayan had been built long before the 
r r'lieittnnva and were counted among the well known 
plaTes^of piSunage Even though Brahmin settlements had b^n 
Lablished b? royal grants at the pilgrim centres here, at Simha- 
n “d other places the nght of worship is even now vested in 

•^^‘‘cTetfesT^rnmTX « ^-s but also the vast 

rrryur"^rfo.h:r:-^^^ 

KLtoa°d?s Goswalm used the phrase •utterly godless’ in his book, 
Sr,sr,chau.nyach.„t.n,r,m I would hke to introduce the reader, 
to one of these tribes, the Juang 
The Juang Tribe 

On the northern side of the nver Mahanadi there were three 
sm°u principalities called Dhenkanal, Pal ^hara and Keonjto 
which have now been integrated into the Union of India The 
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Juangs arc to be found in these three principalities. In Pal Lahara 
the Juangs even no\v practise nn interesting rile. On a particular 
day in the year they put fruits into leaf cups and leave them in the 
forest. It is believed that Lord Chaitanya once sought gifts of 
fruit from them; the Juangs commemorate even today this event 
from the distant past. 

Tire Juangs believe ilial in ancient times their tribe emerged 
from the earth on the hills of Gonasika where the river. Daitarani 
has its source, not far from the village Honda in Keonjhar. In 
their language the word ‘juang* means man. In other words, man 
emerged from the earth at the same place where the river Baitarani 
emerged. Tlic Juangs refer to themselves also as the Palra-savaras.’ 
By this they mean that they arc that branch of the Savara tribe 
whose members dress themselves in leaves. 

In early 1928 I spent a few weeks in a village called Kantala, 
inhabited by Juangs and Savaras, in the state of Pal Lahara. A 
visit from the outside world is generally a cause of alarm among 
the Juangs. They thought at first that I had come with some 
sinister intention, perhaps to investigate for the Forest Department 
of the Government the collections they made surreptitiously of 
the forest produce. But when J offered worship to the presiding 
deity of the village and, after sacrificing two cocks, invited all the 
villagers to a full meal of rice, the Juangs gave up all their hesita- 
tion to accept me as a friend. 

Worship 

The man who was made responsible for the worship of the 
village deity was called Mani and he was the leader of Kantala. 
The village was inhabited by ten or twelve families in all. Each 
house in the village has a courtyard around which there are two 
or three rooms, topped with low, two-sloped roofs. The walls are 
made from the twigs and branches of the sal and other trees and 
then plastered with mud. The roof is thatched with the grass 
available in the forest. Even though the family hut has a two- 
sloped roof, near the entrance to the village there is a relatively 
larger hut with a four-sloped roof. This is known as the majang 
or darbar. At night the unmarried youth of the village sleep in 
the majang and in the daytime the men sit and chat there, and 
shape artifacts out of bamboo. In front is a plot of clear open 
ground. On this at night the ^rls dance in rows and the men 
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Imp time on a kind of drum known as the change I have not 
seen any musical instruments other than the cAaitsii among the 
Juanas On moonlit nights one can heat the music of the chmgu 
until daybreak, on other nights also one can hear it till quite late 
When guests come to visit the village they are lodged in the 
majang The Juangs say that when a new village is being esta 
Wished the two main posts supporting the mq/ang are the first 
to be erected Their two pnnapal deities, Burambura and 
Buramburi are also believed to reside there A fce is always 
kept alight in theninjueg, anyone who wishes to smoke a cheroot 
may light it there Before playing on the chw,gu. they place its 
skin close to the fire in order to make it taut so that it gites 
the nght sound The Juangs believe that the sound of the etagu 
IS the voice of Burambura. his powere rmide in the fire which 
IS ishy the instrument must be kept near it before being played to 
produce the proper notes 

Among the Juangs all mamed men are entjtled to perform the 
worsZ of Burambura. there is no f 

m their society An unmamed P'””” “ 

Burambura, he is perhaps not regarded as a full member of 

p ..«t on the dav oo which the worship had been orga 
Mam ° secnnng the materials for the cere 

00 P„, on clean clothes and brought 

mony, he bathed ■“ ‘h' oocks, about a seer of sun 

^fore the incense and a fire 

dried rice soaked 1 , 

To begin with small cu^jm«™^ and a wick into each 

aradi;i in‘‘rront of the mnywig and facing eastward towards 
the sun Mam began bahasindari uparc dharmadebata 

Satya ““'t! 'tlSS Bevabfgi morane tharare 

fttow'S BCndtera above us Dharmadevata by the 

Lm? M your being give .0 the babV the gift of our Ian 

guage Bring ^^n simply this was 

The languace \va juangs worship their deity and pray 

rehim'r “Xu ordinary needs m the language of everyday 
sneffch 
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After this Mam approached the ground which had been 
plastered with cowdung, drew three marks on it with powdered 
turmeric, and on these marks placed nine balls made of sun- 
dried rice While placing these balls, he dedicated each to a 
particular deity, saying 

Gala Buramburi paisena 
Burambura paiscnamade 
Rustam amade paisena 
Talc bahasmdan amade paisena 
Upare dharmadebata amade paisena 
Gala pitasani amade payena 
Patrasha arani amade payena 
Lakshmidcbata amade payena 
Jetake burariki gala babuke tharare 
Medenchenate afe payesenayetc 

[Well, Buramburi, you take Burambura, you take Rishipatni, 
you take Basundhara, below us, you take Dharmadevata, 
above us, you take Well, pilasani*, you take Patra Savan, 
you take Lakshmidevata, you take (The remaining) buras 
(deities and spirits'^) who arc there, well, you also take this 
so that the babu may receive our language ) 

After the rice balls had been dedicated, the two black cocks 
were let loose When they started pecking at the nee on their 
own, It was known that the deities had accepted the ofTcring* 
Then Mam placed the cutlass on the ground with its blade 
facing him, and cut the throats of the two cocks in the manner 
used for slicing vegetables Immediately afterwards he sprinkled 
some of the warm blood which came out on the rice balls and 
on the dnims of the majong 

After the worship was over, the villagers got together and 
prepared for a feast with the rice which had been bought for 
a rupee 

Cultural Forms 

The reader will have noticed that many features of the ceremony 
in the Juang village — the bath the fast, the incense, the use 
of turmeric and sun dried rice, the invocation of names such as 
Lakshmidevata and Rjshipatm — give evidence of Brahminical 
culture On the other hand, the ateence of a separate category 
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of pnesls and of formalised prajers, the cock sacrifice, the wor- 
ship of Burambura, Buramburi, etc , bear witness to an autono- 
mous folk culture 

If «e examine the modes of livelihood of the Juanjs in Pat 
Lahara or Dhenkanal.we will find the same evidence of a funda- 
mentally autonomous system on which Brahminical mnuences 
hate acted In these two areas careful invcstisations may still 
reveal the true modes of livelihood followed by the Juangs in 
the total absence of Hindu inhabitanU and mnuences 


In the jungles of Pal Lahara there lives a tribe known as the 
Pauri Bhuiyan who arc more prosperous and powerful than the 
Juangs Like the Juangs. many Pauri Bhuiyans live in the deep 
forests and hills, or in the the narrower valleys They are not 
accustomed either to the rearing of domesticated animals or to 
cultivation with the use of the plough They clear the scrub 
from small patches of land in the forest and gather it around 
the trunks of the larger trees After bearing a portion of he 
forest in this way. they set Ore to it The Ore burns part of the 
ground, destroys the insect life and leaves a deposit of ash on 
the sod The sod is then dug up with an iron hoe and seeds 
are sown in it at intervals The mountain sod is fairly fertile 
and this area receives good rainfall, so that *e laud yields a 
reasonable harvest for two or three years even without tillage 
But when the sod begins to lose its vigour the Bhuiyans - or 
the Juangs -move to a different part of the forest to start 
their slash and bum operations again Meanwhile, after remain 
inr fallow for eight or ten years, the original plot regains its 
covering of scrub by that tune the Bhuiyans might have come 
back to It to start the cycle again . 

This kind of cultivation, based on the burning of the forest and 
the me of the hoe, has the limitation that it requires an extensive 
ama o feed the population of a small Juang or Bhmyau village 
Swation with the plough could support at least ten times the 
, . „ area of land Part of this population 

Zld Vngage m crafts such as carpentry and blaeksmithery. arid 
hve easiW on the surplus produced by the otheis. everyone would 
benelit by these bonds of cooperation But the Paun Bhuiyans, or 
oenent uy rn familiar with these modes of pro 

rcuorrndlmre?sS and bum agriculture Unfortunately, 
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slash and-burn agriculture failed to meet their full requirement 
of food, cverjday the womenfolk laboured to collect from the 
forest edible leaves, certain tubers and, according to the season, 
the fruits and flowers of trees such as the kendu, the piyal and the 
inalma The men secured some food m the past by hunting 
game, but their freedom in this regard has now been restricted by 
various factors 

The forest dwelling communities do not have to depend for 
oil on the Kolus or Oilprcsscrs In the northern parts of Onssa 
the seeds of the mahua, karanja, castor and other plants are 
first ground in a husking lever and then steamed by being placed 
m a basket on top of a pot of boding water After this, the 
steamed and ground seeds are put into small baskets which are 
then placed between two wooden boards — or between a board 
and a flat piece of stone — and oil is extracted by pressure 
The forest dwelling communities make only a limited use of oil 
The little that they need, the householders can produce for 
themselves without having to depend on the Kolus who are 
specialists in the extraction of oil 
All communities require iron In Orissa there is a group of 
blacksmiths known as the Chapua Kamar They are regarded as 
being lower m status than all other Kamars* because they employ 
bellows made of cowhide, and use liquor and sacrifice cocks in 
their ceremonies In Palamau distnet in Bihar they are called 
Asuras and in Madhya Pradesh this community [jait ] is known 
by the name of Agana The Chapua Kamar smelt iron from 
iron ore even today with the use of foot bellows and a three 
cubit high furnace 1 had once bought for only three annas an 
axe made m Pal Lahara with iron smelted in this way The 
iron produced by the Chapua Kamars meets the needs of the 
Juangs, Savaras, Bhuiyans and other tribes 

There are a few other things which men require for their 
daily use salt, earthern pots and efoth for making garments 
Let us leave aside the times when Juang men and women dressed 
m leaves For many years they have been dependent for cloth 
on a caste [jati] known as Pan The Pans live m Juang and 
Savara villages, buy yarn at the weekly markets and weave 
towels’ and garments from it To buy their pots the Juangs 
have to go to the weekly markets set up in the nearby villages 
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Salt « liltmi: an imrortcJ item bul il ii not joU by nny par- 
tim'at tribe or catic It ii ttne that before Iltitiih rule a caite 
Ineinn at the Nuniyar uied to male lalt on the Oriru rea coart 
rrhich nat tranipotteJ in aaclt by bolloc): or hotre nnJ soU in 
the foier'i by Kumti anil other Irailinp communitiel Hut salt 
11 now ma.h ch'iper than In the part nnd readily aiiilible in 
the rrccVIy marletr 

The Jurnpr ore caithcrnoarc ntenuU rrith preat care \Shcrerer 
brmboo tuber can serre the putpore. they ulcthent Tliey urc 
bamboo rather than carthemrrare uteniili eaen for patherinE the 
up of the date palm For dtinliOE thil rap eupr ate made 
from the palmrra leaf 

The Juancr do not hare any irintcr patmentl andlheir clothing 
It in any care rcanty They are uioally recognirable by appear, 
anee in the marlei. rince their garments are more tatrered and 
soiled than those of the others Onet I «as r* “ 

F I - alone a forest rosd m Singhbhum* on- 

on a rrmw eaen ng We hadnot seen anything rrhile go- 
me ouJ by d a "ordTfhe morning Dut at durb rsesarr about 
1™ or fiflren small huts made from freshly cut branches and 
tlie? In Ss short span of time some people, speaking one of 
lineuaeer had pot a neat little settlement Tlicir 

he Munda anguagm ra ^ 

tribe ^7'r the Birhor tribe lire m the jungles of 

llaeanbaeli and adjacent districts, and hunt rabbits. 
Sinehbhum. 1'^ f H addition, they make ropes 

paiandge, “"J ' g,™ „r forest creepers, and earn a 

and string bags from tne^^ 

living by sehing t em^ ^ ,liey 

propnetors o the dement some miles arvay When 

disappear and p P g thj Birhor selticmcnt I have 

'"“"'r' dVo »e m« Slying around the fries they had 
just referred to. InPhuts When »e asked them svhethet they 
“o Tl^rom the “ater eold. an elderly Birhor replied svith a 

sSe ' Sreal rln “'"E" 

. a «»sF Ti»an«s and Other Comraunllics 
Rclatloas berisc desenbed abosc. sve svill fiad that there 

Ifvseaaaljse th regions of Orissa aad Qtolaaagpur a 

',::.“''Ve^mmuniU«TnSKe villages there are no Carpea.ers. 
wS^mti Phyrans as rnonrs.somesvhat like Robin, on Crusoe. 
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they make their own huts, cat the roots and fruits of the forest, 
hunt, and, in illness, treat themsehes with forest herbs, sometimes 
doing \Mthout even tint In their villages (he division of labour 
in limited and there are hardly any craftsmen or specialists The 
v'anous requirements of the household are almost all met by local 
effort Nevertheless, it cannot be said that they arc completely 
isolated fiom all other communities Because, even though the 
extent of mutual dependence is smaller than in the ordinary pea 
sant Mlhge, here also they are linked with the Pans, the Chapua 
Kamars and other tribes and castes by relations of economic 
cooperation or by the bonds of livelihood Further, they visit 
the weekly markets from lime to time and establish relations as 
either buyers or sellers with members of other communities This 
is hov\, although they have remained somewhat remote from 
Brahmmical society, Lakshmidcvi and Rishipatm have found a 
place in their worship, and one sees among them the lighting of 
incense, the use of sun*dned rtcc, and the practice of the ritual 
bath and the fast At the same time they have nothing to do 
with Brahmin priests 

Now, m this context the question anses as to whether groups 
such as the Juangs and Savatas should or should not be regard- 
ed as a part of Hindu society, or, m other words, of the social 
organiiation based on caste [ \arna'\ 

Popular opinion m the state of Pal Lahara would say that 
even though the Juangs speak a non-Aryan language and eat 
the flesh of cows pigs, snakes and other unclean animals, they 
ought to be counted among the Hindu commumties For after 
all, even among the Hindus, those who travel overseas cat unclean 
meat Also, the language of all Hindus is not the same Nor 
IS it true that they all believe in the same deity In other words, 
even among those who arc properly counted as a part of Hindu 
souety, local customs and folk customs vary so much that there 
IS no reason not to regard the Juangs as a non-Aryan community 
belonging to the Hindu fold Particularly since, among them, 
the worship of Lakshnu and other deities has slowly gamed ground 
and since they have learnt to cleanse themselves with a bath and 
so on before worship, whidi all indicate that by slow degree 
their customs wll become purified and their differences from the 
other castes will be reduced 
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It has been said earlier that the Jnangs come to the weekly 
market to purchase earthern pots, salt, cloth, etc They in turn 
bring forest produce such as firewood or bamboowork objects, 
such as baskets and winnowing fans for sale Some of them 
might esen engage themselves as labourers in the houses of well 

to-do people Here one notices an interesting set of arrange 

ments in areas such as Pal Lahara and Dhenkanal When mem 
bers of non Aryan forest tribes abandon their ties with the forest 
and their Robinson Crusoe like self sufficiency, and enter into 
relations with other communities in cither the market or the 
village, each such forest tribe seeks shelter in a particular trade 
or craft and, if possible, tries to earn a livelihood through it from 
generation to generation 

Like the Birhors in Chotanagpur, in Orissa the Makarkhia 
Kulha tribe makes ropes and string 
and sells them in the weekly markets 

bhanj collect from the forest resin, wax, honey, etc which they 
sell at rimall price to traders m the village In the vieimty of 
sell at a small p grewood to villagers of other 

Dhenkanal to Pjl^hara they make a little money by 

commumbes and near Pal l^Mra y 

selling bamboowork in occupation Folloiving 

various in local cLditions. the same non Aryan community 
V t_ . -.rsarr »n ^doot different occupations in different 
might be community establishes some kind 

regions in Orissa mhers generally avoid 

ral^™i7up The dilferent occupations are ranked as high and 
ta°°„obody likes to take up a • low ' occupation for fear of 
being regarded as ‘ low 

fjsrnnffh Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj and 
My travels^ g reflect on another matter In the 

other between the non Aryan tnbes and the viUage 

past the relation Brahmimcal or Aryan civili 

commumties fo “ ^ Because changes among the non 

^tion grew ^ „ther slowly, they eould, accord 

Aryan communit particular occupation and fit 

mgto loealreqiumme^^^adoP ^ 

themselves into ^ ^ norms of Aryan civilization, each 

“Zryufffidh^^sUopoty reeogmredto praebse it. 
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particular occupation from generation to generation But in the 
present age, thanks to the railway and the motorbus, the autonomy 
and self-sufficiency of the non-Aryan communities seem to be 
rapidly collapsing There is no longer the old, slow pace of 
absorption, these communities have been, as it were, set adrift in 
the vast ocean of rapid economic transformation, and they are 
unable to decide in which direction to move and where to cast 
anchor Thus, it is now ceasing to be possible for them to 
become absorbed into Brahmimcal society m the old way, to 
adopt a particular occupation and, on its basis, to develop firm 
ties of economic association with other communities I would 
like to argue that when in the past the mmglmg of Aryan and 
non Aryan cultures proceeded at a slower pace, it was possible 
for these communities to acquire a monopoly over a particular 
occupation, it is my view that this was the design of Aryan 
civilization 

One learns from the Manusamhita and the other smritis that 
from very early times each community was allotted a particular 
occupation m Indian society Each community was regarded as 
having a particular quality, and a close relationship was believed 
to exist between its hereditary quality and its traditional occupa- 
tion There were rules which permitted adoption of the occupa- 
tion of others when, under unusual social conditions ( i e in 
times of calamity ), men found it impossible to Jive by their own 
occupation, but this was regarded as a temporary adjustment to 
conditions of emergency 

The responsibility to keep each community engaged m its own 
occupation rested with the state or kingly power Even though 
various occupations were necessary for the %vcn being of society, 
there were differences in the socul esteem accorded to the 
different occupational groups Occupations which were charac- 
terised by purity were ranked highest, those which called for 
valour came next, and the remaining occupations Vicre assigned 
the lowest possilion* 

The occupations follossrd by the majority of the non Aryan 
communities arc ranked low because of the predominance of the 
properties of darkness [ iamoh guna^ m them Therefore, even 
though they tt-crc bound by economic tics with the others the 
non-Aryan commumties nere treated with neglect and disrespect 
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Then why did they abandon the self sufficiency of their forest 
life andsech to bind thcmsches by economic tics to the others 1 
Why did they seek to imitate the worship of Lakshmidevata and 
the other Aryan deities ? ... 

Many belicic that defeat in war at the hands of the Aryans 
led to the dctelopment of a slate mentality among the Kols, 
Juanes and other non Aryan tribes This may be partly true 
But we need to mtestigate more deeply why these ■ slates lost 
all desire to be independent and how they detelopcd this great 
urge to imitate others If tte find that, eten when the right to 
rule the country was transferred from the Aryan to the followers 
of egahtanan religions like Islam and Chnstianity, the non- 
Aryan communities persisled in imilating Brahmimeal culture and 
fighling for a higher place in Brahmin^l society, we can no 
longer attribute everything to their slavish and imitative mentality 
To get a clearer understanding of the subject, we roust move 
from this account of the gradual md rather hmited spread of 
Bmhmmieal inlluenees on the forest tribes described in this chapter 
to a more detailed discussion of a few tribes which have been 
inllueneedtoa larger eatent This will lead us to a deeper ana- 
lysis of the underlying economic structure of 
of Aryan or Brahmimeal culture, or. in other worfs, of Hindu 
religion and eniliration Only thus perhaps wdl we be able to give 
reasonable answers to the questions raised above 

Let us now moie from the banks of the nver, where the 
waters barely touch the shoreline, slowly towards midstream 


Notes 

1 I have here used eommunny- lo Inuulal. Jen. The author usee 
1 I hase nm u UKCtibe bolh tribes (such as luangs) and caslee 
jell m a broad s Tb„ ,s eonsislent with Bengali usaee wh eh 

(such as Kamai^o [ ^ and caste’ m the manner of English 

does nolBiSSTuiate , hase used lobe’ or caste’ to 

speaking anthropologtsia Where aece^^ 
spec fy the kind of community beina refwied to 

a The one nal Bengali boot was pubbshed jnst after inlegtaiion of these 
•uL tuA e^ a^rorisss, tnu. the Union of Indie 
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3. Paira means leaf. 

4. In this case, the anthropologist 

5. O t petm, a general term for a female evil spirit. 

6 In Bengali the word kamar means either blactsmith or the caste of 
Blacksmiths. 

7. In Bengali, the gamctiha,: a multipurpose rectangular piece of cloth 
which serves as napkin, towel and upper garment. 

8. Now in Bihar, but formerly a principality belonging to the same group 
of states as Dheokanal, Pal I^ahara, etc 

9. This class&cation follow* the threefold division of gunas (qualities) 
mto sattva (purity), ro/ar (valour) and tamv (darkness). 



2 

An Account of the 
Miindas 


We cannot say for certam whether there svas ever a time when 
the Kol‘ or Munda tribe or Ranchi district lived entirely by 
hantins game and gathering the fruits of the forest because our 
earliest records of the Mundas show them ns settled in perm- 
nent villages and practising plough cultivation in the uplands 
Even though they live by cultivation, one notices differencM in 
certain spheres between the Mundas and other cultivators They 
maintained a considerable measure of '‘‘"'"‘y ■“ 
land rights and social customs Further, the Munda language s 
not a part of the Aryan family of languages, hmvever, as a result 
of long association, many Hindi words have been incorporated 

into It in a slightly modiGcd form , r , n 

Aher describing bricny their distinctive socia features we will 
discuss the social upheavals they underwent through^t the 
nineteenth century Through all the tyio.l which the Munda 
have suffered, one can see certain directions of Aange in their 
culture m the recent period Later, in discussing 
perhaps succeed in learning something about changes in human 

'“inh^disTussion we will depend much on the valuable works 
of the late Sarat Chandra Roy who spent a lifetime studying he 
various tribal communities of Chotanagpur with great sympathy 
and dedication 

Mnnda Culture . 

There was a time when the whole of Chotanagpur was covered 
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with deep forest It is not unlikely that m the past the Kol or 
Munda tribe practised some form of slash and*burn agriculture 
Even now one might find among them vague memories of the 
forest being gradually cleared by burning or Jara 
The whole of Kol society is divided into a number of kilhs 
or clans [go/ra] After clearing the forest, a particular family would 
occupy a certain extent of land according to the needs of its 

members There was a particular procedure for demarcating the 

boundaries of the land under occupation Fire would be lit at 
four points m the forest, according to the need, and the boun 
danes formed by joining these four points delimited an area 
over which the kbuntkattldars * would be recognised as having 
every kind of right All the cultivable and barren lands, and 
the forests within these boundaries were theirs, the khunlkattidars 
had rights against all others even over any minerals found to 
be lying below the surface of their land Because they had 
such full and complete proprietory rights, the khunlkattidars 
not pay any land revenue to anyone 
Everyone acknowledged the authority of the senior member of 
the lineage which had established the village This 

person was given the title of munda or headman Actually, this 
is how the Kol tribe came to be called the Mundas Even 
though the village munda might be deferred to on all matters 
of social regulation, he did not acquire any special rights over 
the land, because ownership of the land was vested collectively 
jn the entire community of kbuntkattldars The assembly of 
khunlkattidars allotted land for cultivation to each individual, the 
individml right of the cultivator was recognised over the harvest 
he produced on his land The panchayat could, according to 
requirements, arrange for a redistribution of the land 

Within the four boundaries of their village, there is something 
which the Mundas even today preserve with care However great 
their needs, the villagers will never set hands on a few old trees 
which constituted a part of the primeval forest This collection 
of trees is known as the sarna The village deity resides in the 
sarna, and prayers and sacrifices are offered to him here 
When somebody dies among the Mundas, it is customary to 
cremate the body, although in some cases burial may also be 
practised Whether the body is burnt or buried, the bones are 
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later collected in an earthern jar and buried m the village cre- 
mation ground In each cremation ground the remains of the 
members of only on e Ulh are laid to test Where the last re- 
mains are buried, 'large ' and heavj stones ate either put up 
vertically or laid out horizontally Those who were held in 
esteem ate given the largest stones These stones are known as 
rosan dm or stones of the cremation ground They are a chara- 
cteristic feature of every old Munda village When someone from 
the village dies in a distant land, his relatives collect his bones 
and do their best to have them laid to rest in the cremation 
ground of his own kdh In villages no longer inhabited by 
Mundas, the presence of these jasan dms acts as a memorial of 
their having lived there in the past 
Every Munda village has, in addition to the same and the 
mrrniL, another distinctive feature On festivals or. when 
the"y so desire, after a hard day's work, the men and women of 
the village sing and dance to the accompaniment of drums on a 
patch of cleared ground called thejito Just as each vdlage 
fs under a mmda. so also each roup of ten to lifteen viHara 
IS under thT^e of ajuaaia- lathe past the ,mnk hud mauJ 

powers and responsibilities in Munda 

sVdes regulating minor social alTairs, the mont/ has no resposibi- 
hties other than to preside over theoWiror wilhin his jurisdiction 
The area under a munli is called a puirl, £orp or^ On fts- 
tive occasions, when the uk/nor of the 

the banner of each num is carried in a procession If the in- 
slia WongingtoSSTare wrongly used by others quarrels 

mSit break out between j2mr,-leadinE sometimes to injuries 

and e\cn murder 

*. .1. els- rzrrnrt soson dtfl and akhra, one secs yet an 

o.h=r°"chamcterist,c instituuon inthe 

south of the village do not sleep in their homes at night The 
roor^ in which they all sleep together at night is called the gMorn_ 
or doluo^ For the unmamed girls also a separate may 

be set up mthe house of some elderly widow where a room is 


L lable! The south of the village not only sleep m the 
rCalso test each other's wits by ezchanging conundrumsTn^ 
they also ' iiOou, ,|,eir ancient days by 

tISeIo stories of the pi^ from the village elders. 
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W/fh their sarna, sasan-dirl^ akhra and gtll-ora on the om 
hand, and the rights oN'er their land vested m the khuntkattidar 
panchayat on the other, the Mundas lived their lives with their 
ordinary share of joys and sorrows So long as there was no 
shortage of virgin land, it was possible to cope with the surplus 
population by setting up a new khuntkatti village In those 
days the Mundas depended for iron on the Kol speaking Asur 
or Agana community, they extracted oil with a press made from 
two phnks, for cloth they depended on the counterpart of the 
Onya community of Pans, known locally as Panr or Pcnrai The 
Munda householder did his own carpentry For a few other 
things, he depended, like the Juang and the Bhuiyan, on the 
nearby permanent or weekly markets® 

But in course of time, because of the scarcity of land among 
various cultivating communities in Hazanbagh and Palamau 
districts, Ranchi district began to be subjected to the pressure 
of an immigrant population Seeing the possibility of raising 
levels of living by adopting the kind of division of labour whivh 
prevailed in Brahmmical society, the Mundas also began to 
imitate some of their crafts They learnt to sow cotton and 
make yarn with a spinning wheel, they gave up their plank press 
and adopted the more elaborate oil press of the Kolus But be 
cause the Kolus were rated low in Hindu society, for fear of 
losing caste the Mundas worked the new oil press not by bul- 
locks but with the labour power of their own womenfolk 

In other words, the productive organization which was deve- 
loped in Hindu society on the basis of a close association bet 
ween different castes came to be accepted by the Mundas, and , 
just as Hindu society displays gradations among the different 
castes, so also distinctions between the high and the low came 
to be established m Munda society The khuntkattidars refused 
to recognise as their equals those families which lived only by 
blacksmithery or weaving or tending cattle The Munda cultiva- 
tors began to regard themselves as equal to the other cultivat- 
ing castes, and to regard the practitioners of many of the other 
crafts and occupations as being their inferiors 

Thus we may say that, when, along with the productive orga- 
nization of Brahrainica! society, social gradations also became 
pervasive among the Kol speakmg commumties, they became 
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Borea five miles to the north of Ranchi was also built in the 
reign of Raghunath Shahi Lachhmmarayan Tewan began work 
on It m 1665 and completed it in 1682 The master builder [silpi] 
was named Aniruddha It is not known to which province he 
belonged Even though the Onssan influence is no longer visible 
in the structure of the temple, the distorted carvings of the 
Nabagunja and Gajasimha figures above the gate seem to indi- 
cate that, while the craftsman was not from Orissa, he must have 
had some sli^t familianty wiih Onssan sculpture 
The reason for discussing these temples and their dates of 
construction is that, while before this period we do not get any 
indication of the splendour of the royal family of Chotanagpur, 
the end of the seventeenth century opens a new chapter m its 
history We get some idea from this period onward of the cour 
tiers brought to the royal assembly from Bihar and Sambalpur 
In order to enhance the splendour of the Chotanagpur court, the 
king began to adorn it with Kshatnya and Brahmin attendants 
with titles such as rauliya, bkatya^ bnttiya, pandeya^ jamadar, 
yfohdar^ etc , and a new economic arrangement was started, bas- 
ed on the jasir^ system which was introduced for the maintenance 
of these immigrant courtiers The oldest document recovered 
from the royal treasury is dated 1676 
The men who were made jagirdars or elakadars over the 
various khuntkatti villages were completely unlamiliar with the 
local customs of Chotanagpur In the past the king used to 
receive nominal gifts from the khuntkattidars, or, his subjects 
worked in the royal household for three or four days in the 
year free of charge (ic, they gave labour service to the king) 
But the jagtrdars came to feel that they had been given proprie- 
tory rights over these khuntkatu villages, and they began to ex- 
tract rent m cash from their tenants As a result, the rights of 
the Mundas over their land became restricted and their econo- 
mic condition also began to deteriorate 
It these circumstances a man named Cast Munda from the 
village of Hesagram near Khunti withdrew to the deep forests 
in the western part of Ranchi district and there once again set 
up a new village on the basis of the traditional khuntkatti pnn 
ciple In other words, this person withdrew, and tried to sur 
Vive on the basis of the old productive arrangement But this 
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was not possible for everyone because forest or virgin land, on 
which new settlements could be made, was beginning to be in 
short supply, and, in the older villages the laud rights of the 
Mundas came to be transformed and restricted as a consequence 
of the estabbshment of the jngir system 
The lagirdars, who where attracted to the Chotanagpur Palace 
from outside, did not come alone Along with them Cowherds, 
Potters, Barbers and a few lower castes also entered Chotanag- 
pur From the time of the Moghul rulers some Muslim soldiers 
had settled permanently in Chotanagpur, and now some weavers 
of the Jolaha® caste began to live there 


The Rule of the East India Compauy 

In 1765 Shah Alam handed over the fiuancial administration 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company Since 
Chotanagpur was a part of Bihar in its financial administration 
its relationship with the Company started from this time In 
1770 a certain Captain Camack made his appearance wrth a 
military contingent in the principality of Palamau ^ Cholanagpu 
At this time the British were in conliict with the Maralha power 
In to check the advance of the Marathas, “Pen 

UD a new route to the Deccan, the East India Company entered 
into a new pact wilh the then ruler of Chotanapur, Raja Dar- 
a new pai. annual revenue from Chotanagpur 

panath Shah, W^*'"j,‘J^%“”nokea of h.s direct friendship 
was fired at Rs h-™’, Rnja Darpaaath Shahi, 

with no less a power than .he Bnlish J 

agreed to .he Company = J council 

m Ar'East ind" clpany a.’ Palna, being pleased wi.h .he 
conduct of Raja 

DaipLl gavc^much help to the Company in its conquest of 

the kingdom ^OOTpan'y’s'™^ theonginal annual claim from 
In course of the Conipaoy s 14 100 5 3 and then to 

Chotanagpur was ro Da,pa„a,h gamed the status of a 
Rs ^ ‘ ,,|ce him whose territory was a 

tnbutary ,,„Ie improvement m agriculture, 

forested area wh d,fp,cult to pay such a large revenue The 
“'firamfI;:atfrwa,o':Laot.y,om la the 
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meanwhile the subjects, being on their part unable to bear the 
burden of increased taxation, rose in revolt in Tamar pargana 
m 1789 Although the East India Company sent troops to quell 
the revolt, its fire continued to smoulder till 1795 In 1797 
trouble broke out there again under the leadership of Bishnu 
Manki In addition to Tamar, discontent began to grow for 
similar reasons in Rahe and Silli parganas in 1796-98 
After 1800 the Company imposed stamp and customs duties 
in Chotanagpur These became fresh reasons for an increase m 
the people’s tax burden and their discontent In the meantime, 
on the ground that the Raja was not able to collect the revenue 
on time, the Company compelled him in^ 1806 to appoint a 
police force in order to maintain the peace The people’s burden 
of expenditure thus began to increase at a steady pace In an 
earlier period, at the time of the institution of theyag/r system, 

, Gasi Munda had sought refuge by withdrawal, but now this kind 
of escape from the new system was no longer possible At the 
same time, political consolidation did not show any signs of &ti 
increase in the people’s income As a result, time and again the 
people rose in revolt m various places There were disturbances 
in 1812, then in 1819-20 a revolt was again declared under the 
leadership of Sale Rudu and Konia Munda Unhappily, these 
two persons had to end their lives m the Company’s jail 
Taking advantage of these happenings, the East India Company 
divested the Maharaja of Chotanagpur of his status of tributary 
ruler in 1817, and began to govern Chotanagpur through its 
own administrative staff The khuntkattidars, who had so far 
been ruled by the Raja and then by the immigrant jagirdars, now 
came under the direct jurisdiction of a modern administrative 
system 

A New Menace 

The hold of the past was not, however, completely loosened 
The old arrangements dug their roots deeper into the soil till it 
cracked In the meantime, the new administration, which was 
choking the old system — as a parasite chokes its host— began 
also to dram the soil of all its sap 

Just as the institution of tiue jagtrdart system was attended by 
a certain menace, in similar fashion a new class of exploiters 
called tlnkaclars'^ now made their appearance in the countryside 
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When Raia Gobindanath Shahidco died m 1822 his nineteen 

jear old minor son, Jagarnath Shahideo ascended the ‘hrone 

Some Sikh and Hindu traders and a large number of 
traders swarmed around his court li^ke flies They oame w h 
merchandise from outside such as horses, shawls “stly 
silken cloth to sell to the king 
splendour and sensual pleasures as 
of Durjanshal itself But because the 

the capacity to pay in cash, he transferred landed prop^ e 
one alter the other to the rMn*rt In place of the Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas now became the owners of landed 

"^‘^iLdcrs did ootrcmai„_^^.icd^;;ie^y wi. 

Z ^rrrntrof’ their .^tenams: 

eatherjegirderr had at least developed in their 

acertain smooth and easy re al P^ ^^ 

personal lives, no such reiaiioniiuH 

IhAadars whose principal ve certSn gilts every 

Earlier the Mcnda tenants usrf to^g,^^^_^ ^ 

year to the village elders, or gav ,, now began to 

to the leaders of the nommun ty. 'h' due In other 
regard these gifts and leadership became 

words, what used to be ^ , „,„„.ement into rent, or the 

transformed under „ „i,y the Mundas shudder, 

return for the use of land .,^,kadar' If we 

with rage and bitterness, at Ih ,,y jhe Bengal 

read one of the Pt»P«^ P ^ Mundas used to say among 
Government, we Ldour honour, the Sikhs abduct- 

themselves, * The Pathans des y (jali), so we 

ed our sisters We are people »r__ajing'= U 

must unite as one, ""J of oppression and evpioitauon. 

As a consequent o Chotanagpur m 1832 

the flames of revolt were lit anew in ec 

u-u ^ r rurlstian Missionaries and Later Developments 

The Coming of Christia ^ .ntroduced into the 

Meanwhile a major clia g when the Munda 

Uses of .he mhab.lan s of Jhotan gp ^ 

cultivator's rights over „„awure of the real source 
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of suffering, continued to help the landed stratum, Protestant and 
later Catholic missionaries from Germany and England appeared 
on the scene as unfailing supporters of the Munda community 
They did not rest content with presenting to the Government the 
just demands of the Mundas or with providing food to the 
hungry among them in their days of distress They learnt the 
Munda, Oraon and other languages, and worked tirelessly to free 
these communities from superstition and to teach them the way 
to a better life The Cfttistian missionaries were perhaps the 
first people from whom the forest tribes of Chotanagpur could 
claim their rightful status as human beings 
After the revolt of 1832 described above had been quelled, 
fresh disturbances started m 1858 in the parganas of Sonepur and 
Basia At the time of the Sepoy Mutiny m 1857, although there 
was a revolt in the cantonment m Chotanagpur, the ordinary 
people did not take part m it After the Sepoy War, the Govern- 
ment m 1858 sought to collect mformation on land ownership 
m Chotanagpur In order to protect those ancient rights over 
the land which still persisted among the Mundas, an act known 
as the Bhuinbari Act was passed in 1869 
But the Mundas did not m fact receive the kinds of benefits 
that had been contemplated in the Bhuinhan Act The primary 
reason for this was that the Mundas had lost most of their 
ancient rights oyer the land before the Act came into being 
Secondly, m the Act itself, the unlimited rights they had so far 
enjoyed, of collecting wood from the forest for making fire or 
building houses, were not protected To add to this, the collec- 
tive rights of the community over the plot of land known as the 
soma fell outside the purview of the Act Thirdly, for want of 
education, they were defrauded m a variety of ways The policies 
which the British Government had followed all this time m 
Chotanagpur gave the Mundas no reason to view the Government 
as a friend or ally It took them time to realise that the 
Bhumhan Act was framed for their well being Meanwhile, the 
local jagirdars and thlkadars began to explain to them that the 
Government was planning to raise the land revenue through the 
new Act, as a consequence, the Mundas, out of fear and suspi- 
cion, failed in many cases to get the few rights they still had on 
the land registered at the Government office In spite of the 
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the leadership of Birsa Munda, tned unsuccessfully to rise in 
arms and drive all outsiders away from Chotanagpur Like Rudu 
and Konta Munda, Birsa Munda also died in jail, and many of 
his followers were either hanged or suffered long imprisonment 
After subduing the Birsa Movement, the British Government 
made arrangements to protect the Munda peasantry from the 
oppression of the jagirdar and thikadar class through a senes 
of new laws At this tune a certain missionary by the name 
of Father Hoffmann gave much help by way of explaining to 
the Government, on behalf of the Mundas, the true nature of 
Munda land rights and the laws relating to these When the 
Government, m consequence, passed Act 3 and Act 5 in 1909, 
the Mundas were really able to heave a sigh of rehef 

Trends of Culture Change 

We have already indicated that, although m the matter of land 
rights or social arrangements the Mundas differed considerably 
from the Brahmmical castes, m all matters relating to produc- 
tion, the influence of the rest of Hindu society, though often 
unnoticed, was entering deep into every reach of Munda society 
As the zamindars and thtkadars were gradually spreading their 
influence m Chotanagpur, Iheir presence was followed by the 
arrival of many other castes, such as Cultivators, Carpenters, 
Blacksmiths, Barbers, Oilpressers, Bellraetal Workers, and so on 
Although the Mundas might resent the zamindars, there was ad 
resentment against these new crafts and occupations Nor docs 
one expect resentment against more advanced productive arran- 
gements as such Hence the Mundas and Oraons accepted 
these arrangements for all practical purposes They began to 
regard themselves as a cultivating taste and, for fear of losing 
caste, they kept their hands off the trades of Oilpresser, Carpen- 
ter, Blacksmith, etc In other words, m surrendering them- 
ssh'cs io the producliye arrastgtsseats of Brahixu.wfUjJ soc^'ZSy, they 
tacitly accepted the caste system and the larna creed 

In spite of their deep debtjto the Christian missionaries, the 
teaching and sympathy or love of these missionaries could not 
save the Munda tribe from the consummation described above 
At first, when the Christian missionaries joined the fight on 
behalf of the Mundas, there was tremendous enthusiasm on 
every side for conversion to Christianity The late S C Roy has 
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missionaries were never able to give their support to rebellion 
I think that, in this climate of excitement, the rupture which 
was once caused in their bonds of amity and union could never 
be repaired and made whole again Birsa Munda was himself a 
pupil in the German missionary school at Chaibasa At the time 
of the revolt of 1899 he instituted a new religion This religion 
combined Christian monotheism with wearing the sacred thread 
and the practice of ritual punty This intriguing social and eco- 
nomic revolt failed to secure the support of the Christian mis- 
sionaries As a result, when the revolt was on, the followers of 
Birsa did not hesitate to attack Christian churches and even the 
missionaries themselves at vanou*^ places m Ranchi distnct In 
1879 81, when several thousand Christian Mundas and Uraons 
participated in the Sardar Rebellion, they also did not secure 
the support of the missionaries 
I think that because of these two reasons, the inhabitants of 
Chotanagpur could overcome their hatred of the Hindu and 
Muslim landlords and traders m spite of being exploited at their 
hands, and become more and more attracted towards the produ- 
ctive arrangements prevalent m the country as a whole In the 
end, It was the ancient caste based productive organization which 
appeared much more agreeable to them than the more advanced 
productive organization proposed by the Christian missionaries 
i’erhaps a third factor was also responsible Amongthe Mundas 
and Oraons, those who became Christians broke many of their 
tics with the other members of their society In dress, deport- 
ment and the ordinary conduct of life, so many difTcrcnccs 
appeared that the influence of the more progressive sections did 
not reacli down to the rest of the people 
Perhaps in companson to the whole of Munda or Oraon soci- 
ety, the number of those who \vcrc influenced by the mission- 
aries was relatively small, and this miglit be a reason why the 
more advanced productive organization, which could bypass the 
caste system did not find favour with the oUicrs The old organi- 
zation had much force and vitality even then Due to a combi- 
nation of these various factors, the ideals and influence of 
Drahminical society grew apace among the different commu- 
nities of Chotanagpur What kinds of changes have taken place 
as a consequence of this m the culture of the non-Chrisuan 
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communities, we wll discuss in the following pages by taKing 
up the analysis of a few social movements. 


Notes 

1. Bengali readers arc perhaps more familiar with the term “Kol which 
IS used synonymously with •‘Mimda’*. 

2. Th,s 1 . .n important ttrtn whoso moanms will bocomcs clearoi as 

We proceed. . 

3 Ihavo tramlaled I,., as wookly matUt and tayor as pormano.t 

matket. , , 1 . 

4 A Car or a probond, tho torn, jasitdar iho. moans a fiof-holdor 
prebendiary. 

5 A caste of Muslim weavers. 

6. A enstomary form ot sift pa.d m addition 10 Iho nsnal rovonoo. 

S.- r2;s;r:K;h..r.ya»d Vaishya bom. mod bioadty and 
oossos and toos which am Sonora, ly oalorlional. and of, on 

*'**®®^ . — - u-irtiT in this case the leaders 

10. A sardar is a chief, a headman of a loader, id 

of the tribal people. 
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The Spread of 
Brahminical Influence 
in Chotanagpur 


The Mundas of Panchpargana* 

Those who have studied the history of the Mundas closely tell 
us that the Munda tribe entered Ranchi district from the north 
west They were followed along the same route by the Dravi 
dian speaking Oraon tribe As a result, the Mundas were 
gradually pushed into the eastern parts of the district Finally, 
after crossing the river Subarnarckha, they sought refuge m 
Jhalda, Begunkodar, Patkiim and other parganas in the western 
part of Manbhum district But they were not able to stay there 
very long When the Kurmi caste of Manbhum began to press 
into the western parts of the district in search of good land for 
cultivation, the Mundas crossed the Subarnarckha again and 
finally took shelter m five parganas of Ranchi district, namely, 
Silli Bundu, Baranda, Rahe and Tamar 

We have already said that the Mundas have for a long time 
practised cultivation and having accepted the caste based division 
of labour, have lived in mutual relationship with Weavers, Black- 
smiths and other communities But the influence of Brahminical 
culture on them has not been equally great in every part of 
Ranchi district In some areas it has been large and m others 
small The late Sarat Chandra Roy has written that everywhere 
the application of turmeric, the mutual exchange of vermilion by 
bride and groom at the time of marriage, and the prescription 
for fasting and bathing during religious ceremonies gi\c evidence 
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of Brahmmical mfluonce among the Mandas 

and Tamar, after completion of the marriage ri es, 

noman together shout aloud, *' Haribol 1 Han o . 

Sarat Chandra Roy has given some beautiful examples o 
way m which the influence of the ““ 

made its way into songs composed m pure Mundari Given 
below IS one such song with a translation 
Jamuna gara japa, buru gitil kadam suba 
Tin rin rutu santana 
Mand sakam choro roro 
Soben haiko niratana 
Karkom do duar-re dubkana landaianae 
[By the banVs of the Jamuna, on sandhills at ^ 

kcdara tree, the bamboo flute plays tit. riri' J^e 
fish the chaug, the /iwgHr* and all kinds of fish ru 
The crab sUs by his door, smiling ] 

Among the Mundas resident in the P^^^arns some 
adopted the Vaishnava faith Further 

customs ha\e been somewhat modified by t there are 

describe tbemsehes as Bhumhari Chhalris Although Acre^am 
some who hate not given up the name ,, -j-, resident in 
do net like to group themselves toe 

the other parganas of Ranchi district, Mundas eat 

not >et become sufficiently purified x»,,ndas of the Pnnch 

beef like the Oraons the relalocly ‘ pure 
parganas refer to them as Mun ari^^ 

While me Bve parganas have not given 

m other spheres, the Mundas o H^i.ties In place of the 

up the worship “f ” “meon they woiship Mahadev 

other deities m their ■■">'S-”“^CS"hm.devi, they also olTer 
Just as the Juangs sacrifice cocks iccordineto Brahmmical 

animal sacrifices to j anywhere Some changes have 

rules no such P,^__,,nsof the Panchpargana Mundas 

also come about m the KilU ^ transformed into the Sandil 

The Sindi kill, ( sandi=nian)^^^ Sandilya‘ was 

clan, and the Mundas „r the Mundas ofSonahatu thana 

the founder of this clan among themselves but such 

are of the Sandil clan 1 ^ j. j among the 

mini clan martnee is nowhere 
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Brahmins or among the pure Mundas S C Roy believed that 
Mundas belonging to various kiHis claimed membership of the 
Sandil gotra m their effort to pass for Hindus, and, therefore, iQ 
later times this kind of intra clan marriage became possible 

The Manda Fcsthal 

In Ranchi distnct a festival known as the Manda festival is 
celebrated m the summer In addition to Mundas and Oraons 
members of other communities also participate in it In a village 
called Tangratoli I have seen Blacksmiths, Cowherds and Mndhas 
( a variety of Dorns ) participate m the Manda festival Those 
who participate m this festival practise ritual purity m their food 
and other habits for a number of days On this occasion a 
Vaishnava Gosain acts as their priest, and various riles are prac 
tised at the shrme of Maliadev 
In villages like Morhabadi and Tangratoli which are adjacent 
to Ranchi, and m other villages which arc further away, the 
Manda festival is celebrated with much pomp In reality it is 
but another form of the Charak festival practised m Bengal 
But while the Charak festival takes place m the month of Chaitra, 
there IS no rigidly fixed time for the Manda festival The Manda 
festival is celebrated on different days m the different villages 
generally in the month of Baisakh or of Jaishlba, according to 
the convenience of the Vaishnav Gosain • 

Those among the Oraons, Mundas or Ahirs who act as bhoktas, 
or seek to play the role of ascetics m the festival,’ are some- 
times possessed by Mahadev When he is thus possessed, the 
man thinks that he is being divinely inspired to be a bhokta 
However, there is nothing to prevent one from being a bhokta 
even without this kind of divine inspiration In the village of 
Morhabadi I have seen the bhoktas being invested with sacred 
threads by a certain Ramayct Gosain, and then for three days 
refraining from meat, fish, salt, turmeric and spices, and taking 
only milk, ncc, fruits and sweetmeats 

Everjday ihebhoktas pul on vanegated garments and go from 
door to door to beg while playing on ihetr musical instruments 
On these occasions they take a wooden plank with nails stuck to 
It from the shrine of Mahadev, and carry it reverentially on 
ihcir heads The) regard this wooden plank as the image of llic 
goddess Parsati On the second day of the ceremony the hhoktaa 
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tacto assemble at the shnne of Mahadev and practise certain 

rites T»o of these are particularly notc»orth> , 

Imdieiia and the other, pWUn/na At the tune of 
the MeAlat squat in a rots and the Gosain ualks f"' " '“3"' 
able distance on their shoulders and enters the shnne o 
If there are only a feu bhoUas^ then as soon as the Gosam has 
stepped oser the shoulders of one. he rushes across o the front 
of the row and squats there By this act the UwUa! displ y 
their total submission to the Gosain 
The second rite is called phull.u.t««' which means to ualk or 
leap across the Ilowers Tins docs not start be ore nine 
m the eaening Near the shrine of Mahadev a pyre is dug which 
IS about eight or ten cubits lone two cubits 
over half a cubit deep Charcoal 1. piled on top of this an . 
blare is made by fanning the flames with a "'""""'"S "" 
the fire starts blarine. the priest first sprinkles . 

on It Then the bhokm. who have m the meantime batW m 
the tank, come in the.r wet clothes and walk slowly 
over the fire Not once, but three times in 
oier the entire length of the fire I had on« seen a 
Wiekto. who for fear was trying to quicken his ff" “ , 
amed and made to walk slowly by two or nr 
have seen by the watch that each time they If' 
seconds or that in all lhc> o\er I e ‘v 
eight or nine seconds but that m spite o burnt 

ECU blisters on his feet no. to speak 

Each Mokm has his all the ritual restric- 

lend on him These women also neriod They are 

tions along with the have finished their turn at 

called soU:fain After the bho , xbey also do 

phulkndna the or any sign of agitation during 

not show any scars on ‘he ^ on the day after the 

their firewalk In answer to sincerity that 

r^ISs Pa^ati'lov’em'^efire -h ■ 

and . hat ,s why the hem d°« 2 ^,0 fi„,3hed their 

wark,ro“'Tfmtrmo.^ed;<,.he^^^ 
over It, but his feet got coverca 
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had fasted along with the bhoktas and like them taken a bath 
just before the phulKudna Because he was a little afraid, he 
went over the fire very briskly, but he did not g«’t any blisters 
on his feet He felt that because the bhoktas were used to walk- 
ing unshod, the soles of their feet would ordinarily be rough and 
calloused On top of this, when they walk in their wet clothes to 
the shrme of Mahadev immediately after a bath, the soles of their 
feet get coated with earth, and this covering perhaps makes it 
possible for them to walk on the fire This may be partly true 
But one sees boys of even eight or ten taking part m the phul 
kudna They have small feet with relatively tender soles, but 
nothing happens to them 

Again I have heard m a village far from Ranchi town, in Khunti 
thana, that the bhoktas do not stop at merely walking over the 
fire So long as the fire does not go out, they dance on it and 
'scatter the bve coals all around with their feet Those who have 
seen this maintain that no damage is done to the feet of the 
bhoktas 

At the end of the pbulkudna, groups of Mundas, who assemble 
from the different paras"^^, engage m competitive dancing through- 
out the night The local manki is present at the assembly Some 
of the dancers even wear masks representing Rama, Ravana, 
Bhima, Arjuna and others, but there is nothing like the narrative 
opera that one finds in the traditional yafra'* The next day the 
bhoktas swing around the Charak pole as is the custom in Bengal 
On this occasion small fairs are set up, and when the fair is 
dispersed, the Manda festival also comes to an end 
Social Movements among the Oraons 

Now let us discuss the social movements which have emerged 
among the Oraons as a result of the spread of Brahminical 
influences among them There are several devotionist sects among 
the Oraons, such as Bhmnphut Bhagats, Nemha Bhagats, Bishnu 
or Bachchhidan Bhagats and Kabirpanthis Just as among the 
Mundas, Brahmin cal influence is greater m the vicinity of the 
Manbhum region, whatever one sees of it having been for long 
fused with Munda culture, so also in the case of the Oraons 
Hindu influences hare come from the directions of Gaya and 
Sahabad districts m Bihar, Raipur and Bdaspur districts in 
Madh>a Pradesh, and Sambalpur and Gangpur districts m Orissa 
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The dc\otionist sects mentioned aboic, such ns Dhumphut, 
Nemhn, etc are not sety old As far ns one can tell, they emersed 
for the first time about sesen or eight generations ago 
adopting the path of hhaktu the Oraons practised to the extent 
possible a ntually pure Ma> of life and begin to discard as fa 
as they could those elements in their ancient fo , 

Molated the principle of bhakn At the same time 
breaV their mirrngc ties ivith those families svhich retained 
the traditional Mays, but frequently mirried with them 
Bhmnphui B/mgal Wheneser an Oraon " . 

tional practice to be detestable, he begins to feel 
tries to find some stay of becoming ritually pure Now, at this 
time he sees in a dream that Mahide. has appeared ^ h“use 
Uter on he actually sees that in some room 
his house a piece of stone has pierced us way ‘ Bhuinphut 

Following L. such a person starts to worship he Bhuinphut 
Mahadev and to keep the stone segregated from tlie r 
house by having it enclosed or covered by “ P'"® ^ 

this the Oraon in question tries to praoisc ritu p y 
ceases to eat the llesh of cows, pigs ""f 

the flesh of the he goat, he gives up "TJ' ''„t wLen 

the same row and dine with members uncooked 

invited on ceremonial occasions return -.pues to Mahadev, 
food The Bhuinphut Bhagats ot^er animal cjito to 

although no such P''™' ‘, 1,5 village deities, and 

more, they continue to "'‘>' J'P‘ ,rlddional manner But 

oblations to their dead community festivals, they 

they do not olTer sacriliccs, and, at comm a 

confine themselves to giving then a o emerged in Ranchi 

Nemka Bkaga, The Nemha “'^110 Nemha Bhagats 

district about eight or nine - j other matters 

follow strict regulations in regard to fooo 

from which they derive their name have started 

Misimii Bliagal Some „„hmins or Gosains orBairagis 

taking initiation vows from P professional gurus or reli- 

who move m search of ^ or Sahabad district, utter 

gious preceptors, who the ears of their disciples 

the name of Vishnu or preceptor in the customary 

The disciple presents a calf to ws p 
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way m atonement of the sms of his past For this reason, the 
bhaktas initiated in this way are called Kan-phut Bhagat, or Bach* 
chhidan Bhagat or simply Bishnu Bhagat^*. They are more stnct 
on ritual purity than the Bhuinphut Bhagats and do not eat any 
kind of meat 

Kabirpanthi Bhagat During the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the influence of the devotees of Kabir entered Ranchi from 
Raipur and Bilaspur districts Just as Sambalpur district has been 
influenced by the Kabirpanthis, so also m Gangpur and in the 
Simdega region in the southwest of Ranchi district, this movement 
has left behind a certain influence The Kabirpanthis are extre- 
mely stnct about ritual purity That is why, even when they give 
a daughter in marriage to a family which follows the traditional 
Oraon ways, they do not afterwards allow her to cook or serve 
nee and pulses to her parents m her natal home What is more, 
she IS not even allowed to sit m the same row at mealtime 
It IS true that Christianity has gained much ground among the 
Oraons, but, as in the case of the Mundas, the non Christian 
Oraons have not changed very much through the influence of the 
Christians S C Roy has actually written that whenever the 
country is passing through a severe economic crisis, there is a 
great wave of conversion to Christianity But when the times 
improve, a few of them return again to their traditional ways 
But the influence of Hinduism operates m a different way There 
IS hardly any effort worth the name made by the Hindus to propa- 
gate their religion, at the same time, the Oraons adopt Hindu 
ways and customs of their own accord, some adopting more and 
others less How far this can go we can see trom an analysis 
of the emergence and spread of the Tana Bhagat or Kurukh- 
Dharma movement " 

The Tana Bhagat Morement 

There lived a man called Jatra Oraon in village Bcparmwatoli 
in the Bishunpur thana of Gumfa subdivision fn 1914 his age 
would have been 25 years This person announced in the month 
of April in IhatycarthalDharmcsh, the high god of the Oraons, 
had revealed to him that they would have to give up the worship 
of ghosts and spirits and the practice of exorcism, and that they 
\souId have to refrain from animal sacriflcc. meat eating, liquor 
drinking and other indulgences They would also have to aban- 
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don cultivation; because cultivation does no^ remove povcrij- or 
eradicate famines, but merely causes unncccssnrj ! V 
cattle The Oraons would also have to give up work as labourc 
for other communities Good days would be coming ‘ 
then the Oraons would not have to bear an> hards up ei 
this world or m the next Moreover, God ha given 
certain songs or spells b> which fever, st>es an o ler i 
could be cured 

At about this time in village Batkuri in Ghachra t^ana an 
Oraon woman fell unconscious while bathing m a tank, and ^ 
to utter repeatedly the sounds ‘ Bom-Bom ’ After 
sciousness she too began to spread the message o a 
Very soon the movement for this religion sprea .-.pji.ie 
Ranchi district, and at several places new 
Jatm Ultimately it crossed the boundaries of 
spread among the Oraons of Palamau ^-stnet m the jest and 
Hazanbagh distnct in the north The name o 
became Kurukh Dharma. since Kutukh is another name for the 

°?h° Omons came to M, eve that f 
which they had practised m the past b.ro ey f;„riilch 

tact with the Mundas On entetms the fold 
religion, the devotees began to practise ® " cultivation and 
much so that at certain places Taking fright at this 

gave back their land to . repress the movement 

the class of landlords and *”^*” *" ^ Bha'^ats would not 

with the help of the police But villa^ m their own 

be drawn into conflict with anyone impure or inaus 

community, wherever they found any thrown aw'ay 

pictous, they sought to ‘ pull °'*hvmns to God Hence the 
by collectively pra>mg and (which 

followers of the Kurukh religion are ar 

means to pull ) Bhagats Bhagat movement in 

We get n detailed account ot m customs I give below. 

S C Roy’s book, Oraon Rehg‘^ of hymn they sang to 

with a translaUon, an .3 m the local Hindi dialect 

drive away misfortune The ym 
Tana baba, tana, 

Tana baba tana, tan ton tana, 
s u 5 
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Tnna babn, tann, Kona kuchi bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana; 

Tana baba, tana, tukat cbhapa! bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana. 

Tana baba, tana, garha dhipa bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana; 

Tana baba, tana, peaal pasa! bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana, 

Tana baba, tana, claim bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana; 

Chandra baba, suraj baba 
Dliarti baba, tarepan baba 
Namsc arji mangte hai — 

Tana baba. tana, tan ton tana, 

Dainikc naun thapal bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana; 

Bapakc manal deoa bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana, 

Aja par*aja manal dcoa bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana; 

Murgi*Khat>a bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana, 

Kaia'khniya bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan (on tana, 

Bhera-khaiya bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, (an ton tana, 

Admi'khaiya bhutanike tana 
Tana baba, tana, tan ton tana 

[ Pul! father, pul!, pull out the spirits Pull, father, pull, pull, the 
spirits hiding in corners and turnings, pull father, pull, pull, hca\e 
and pull Pull father, pull, pull the spirits that live in hiding, 
pull father, pull, pull, heave and pul! Pull father, pull, pull the 
spirits m ditches and mounds; pull father, pull, pull, heave and 
pull Pull father, pull, pull the spirits of persons slam, pull 
father, pull, pull, heave and pull Pul! father, pull, pull the 
spirits of the witches, pull father, pull, pull, heave and pull O 
father sun 1 O father moon ! O father earth ’ O father stars ' 
In the names of you all we pray; pull father, pull, pull, heave 
and pull Pull the spirits set to work by the witches; pull father. 
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pull, pull, heave and pull Pull the spirits to whom our fathers 
made vows, pull father, pull, pull, heave and pull Pull the spirits 
to whom our grandfathers and great grandfathers made vows 
pull father, pull, pull, heave and pull Pull the spirits that fted 
on (sacnflcial) fowls, pull father, pull pull heave and pull PuM 
the spirits that feed on buffaloes, pull father, pul pu , re 
and pull Pull the spirits that feed on sheep, pull father, pu , 
pull, heave and pull Pull the spirits that feed on men, pull 
father, pull, pull heave and pull 1 
In 1914 15, when the Great War was on m 
sun, the moon and the other deities, the Oraons 
their prayers also to their ‘ German ’ father Stmi ar y e 
prayed ceaselessly for the uprooting of many t '•'SS ^ 
considered harmful, in addition to the spirits an go i 
below a few stanzas from these prayers 
Tana baba tana agniboteke** tana 
Tana baba tana railganke^* tana 
Tana baba tana bicyclekc^’ tana 
Tana baba tana . , 

Tilt Tanas sought to root out from their ancicn o^^ 
everything that might be regarded as dem 
the Brahmins As a result, their anger „n,nrriace divorce, 
to spirits and goblins, but equally to festivities, 

the free mixing of young men and .v,,h decorated borders 
dances, colourful garments ^ssage extracted from an 

Given below is a translation of along p fhe reader 

Oraoa book of instructions wtitten^orh P^^P^^ ,f wc are 

may feel a little irritated by J „ ways of thought, we 

to get some direct familiarity ,„„,iation will also give us 

will require a Wile and current Oraon cul 

a fair idea of the nature of •™‘' nothing m the dia- 

turc The Oraon Tana nuolcd above has been com 

logue given below or m the "y™ H. 

posed by men they ore me life or not 7 

OGod,>ouareourf3Wcr,t^^^^ shc-goalsand 

No Shall wc cat die desh , forbidden to take life ? 

he goats a No take life knowingly Shall the 

It IS completely forbidden _ ,11 not be. they have 

ghosts and spirits conimuu to be m > 
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run away O father, shall the wizard and the witch continue 
to be ? They shall not be, they have run away O father, 
shall sorcery continue to be ? No, it has gone away O father, 
shall we lake fermented and distilled liquor ? No, if we do, we 
will go to hell O father, shall the akhra ( the village dancing 
ground ) and the jhakra (the grove of primeval trees m the village 
where the village deity resides, corresponding to the sar/w of 
the Mundas ) continue to be “> No, they have been put an end 
to O father, shall none of the festivals remain No, they shall 
not remain, they are gone O father, shall the dancing and 
hunting festivals continue to be t No, they shall not be, they 
ha\e been put an end to 

TheKanm, Jitiya,Dashhara, Sohrai, Dcolhan, Jadura, Plngua 
and Khaddi festivals, all forms of dancing, playing on musical 
instruments such as madat, nagra jhanj, the use of the chantar, 
the tola, the turra, the turban, coloured JoincJolhs and girdles, 
among ornaments, the chandoa, punthi, hansuli, bala, soinko and 
ghungur, for young men and women to sleep in the dhurnkuna 
(= the gui ora of the Mundas), for them to freely mix with 
each other, to touch each other, to hold hands, to cohabit 
wrongfully, to embroider the borders (of dresses), to wear the 
bala or the kostiti bala, to wear rings on the fingers or the toes 
to wear earrings or nose rings, to put sucks through the ear- 
holes, to wear the ornaments known as jhtkachilpi and mu In, 
to make friendships of the sengat or miiali form, to practise 
the forms of marriage prevalent in the Kaliyuga, to make 
liquor to offer oblations to the ancesters, to kill cocks or pigs 
for the wedding fea’it, to drink liquor, to cook pork, to strain 
liquor, to give others liquor to drink, at the wedding cere- 
mony for the parents of the bride and groom to kiss each 
other, for them to climb on to each other's shoulders, to 
embrace each other, to eat the rice balls made from the dregs 
of the rice beer, to serve pork, to engage drummers at the 
wedding, to sing or ceremonially weep at the wedding, to apply 
vermilion and to perform the danda katta ntc at the wedding— 
these evil practices arc forbidden 
Say, father are these evil practices forbidden or not 7 Yes, 
they are forbidden Say, whether or not the akhra and the 
jhakra will remain according to the ancient practice, at the 
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karam. j,U>a. da!h^a ttaryo dfnres, ran 

m the past, the jaAir, earh . be Shall the 

«e perForm these or not aUowedto go to 

haram dance remam or noU No^Sh_^^__^ 

the akhra or not ^o Sto and women to mtx 

aflowedto play the 

m the months of Agrahayaii fn,b,dden It is forbidden 

mg rats, fish and birds for and women to lie 

to quarrel It is forbidden V ^ months 

together on the “”„d Phalgon while they go to 

of Agrahayan, Pons, Magh liem Boys and 

collect cow dung carrying f" Ha jp,,,! named Sabha- 

gitls are forbidden to offer ^rtndden to offer oblations of 
pati and to other ,o offer worship m the name 

water to the dead 'V. and Deswali Sacriiicmg 

of the spirits, Mua, Marrah joe sacrificing buffaloes 

cocks, whetting the kmfe Tor sacrifice, sacrificing a ram 

and pigs, whetting the ^nmember the names of 

or an oa by beating it to dra preparing or buying 

the dead, drinhing spirit , liquor, going to liquor 

ingredients for making ce . poarrel with any man, and 
shops drinking beer or Iiqu forbidden 

to covet what others possess • ^e past in Oraon 

The festivals which the Magh festival, the Phagu 

society such as the Poos “ jadura dance, the dance of the 
festival, the Chait hc head of the Dhumturia 

full moon in Magh (for n-nying the grind stone at Kantl 
on the full moon in Magh), 

puja, moving the grind Slone i He Nayega. 

Jhakra for selecting the w b Padding the cock 

putting by nee for observing Jonkh Chandt and 

before sacrificing it is forWO h ,„„„g the Danda katta cere- 
Pachgi Chandi is 6“'*”^^ ‘^tmilioa is forbidden, the Am 
mony is forbidden, app X giving of a child ) 

kharna ceremony (at tac and mitah 

,s forbidden, ceremonial xricn« 
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among the youth are forbidden, sacrificing the cock and the 
goat IS forbidden, preparing and serving sun (ritual offering of 
nee boiled with meat ) are forbidden 

Decorating the dancing ground is forbidden, the dancing of 
men and women is forbidden 

The prayers and hymns of the Tana Bhagat are, however, not 
all negative in outlook Some of the songs give indications of 
lofty ideas I give below the translation of one such song 

Come, God our Father, come to our courtyard, come to our 
door O Brethren, you cry 'Father’, ‘Father’, but Father 
IS in OUT body, he is in our hearts O Brethren, do not quarrel 
with anyone, ( for ) Father resides in our hearts You cry 
* Father ’, ‘ Father ’ in vam ( for ) Father dwells in our hearts 
Father dwells in our bodies, so do not abuse each other on the 
streets and on the lanes Being dear to your father and to 
your mother, carrying small baskets ('>) in your hands, unite 
with each other (in love) Being dear to your uncle and to 
your aunt, carrying small baskets m your hands, unite with 
each other ( m love ) 

The Tana movement with its doctnnnaire approach and its 
obsessive concern for purity made a considerable upheaval among 
the Oraons as a consequence of which many changes came to be 
seen in their life as a whole The Tana Bbagats altered and 
purified all their social rites and sacraments They also tried to 
save themselves from the exploitation of other groups, mainly the 
landlords and traders At a certain time (m 1920 ), a man named 
Shibu Bhagat, after getting a large number of Tana Bhagats to 
abandon their ploughs and plough cattle and to put their faith 
m God, led them towards the Satpahari hills m Hazaribagh 
district He was convinced that God would appear to them there, 
and that there would be an end to the trials and tribulations of 
the Oraons 

S C Hoy has expressed the view that although the Tana 
Bhagat mo\emcnt might on the face of it appear to be a 
religious mosemcnt, it was really rooted in the Oraons’ desire 
to free themselves from their condition of dire poverty When 
their misguided efforts did not bear any fruit, the Kurukh 
Dharma faded auay from Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts in 
due course 
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It tv.U b= clear from the discussion above n 

the Juaags and Pauri a„d Oraons was 

or Brahmimcal ,ni«s like the luangs and 

greater in extent and depth uui shadow 

Laras or the Muadas and Oraons have Xn^ 

oftheir forests and entered into -““j-tv'^rL^^Le.r 
with other communities only during th 

linguistic identity remains intact even . ...5' (.igar traces of 

customs and local habits bear m many sphe s “ 
their past condition But if we analyse closely^ the cult^___^^__^ 
the different communities which for 

eally governed Aryan Society. ,,,5 ^amashram 

Bnding a place for other commuo centuries and that, 

system has been going on in ’t"*'” ^ g,ven up their 

as a result of this, many peoples ,„,,ch the wider Hindu 
individual identities so as to nouns . horiaons 

society Along with this, they luveexmnied. he, ^ 

and thus enriched themselves By further m our under 

communities we will 

sanding of the nature and ideals *7 


Notes 

1 The five parganas of Hari or the Lord 

2 The euilemar, way ot pmcU.mmS l>w ■»»" 

Vishnu arc sacred to Krishna and the 

3 The riser Jamuna and the 

Hate o hi> symbol commonly by ‘ 

4 These ace varieties of fish Enslish terms 
know ne thee the Mundari nor 

5 The Sandilya gotra w a ^nuall calendar covering the period 

6 Chaitra is the last month o Jaistha are the first two 

from mid March to mid April* 

monlhs *nd ascetic’ The author 

7 I have translated gayo" “* hS^ms analogous categories of the Charak 
Is describing a tribal festival by «•«» 
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festival, 1 popular festival m so that his meanuig becomes imme* 

diately clear to his Bengali readers The whole pomt of the description 
IS to bring out the similarities between the Munda and the Charak 
festivals 

8 Kandh means shoulder in both Bengali and the local variant of 
Hindi. 

9 Phut means Bower and kadna means to leap, 

10 The para is a traditional lemlorial division; see Chapter 2 above 

11 This is an open air dramatic performance common in Bengal. 

12 Bhmn is earth and phut is to pierce, bhumphut signifies something 
that has emerged by piercing its way through the earth 

13 Nemha being a form of nlyam which means regulation. 

14 Kan *= ear, phut = pierce, hence Kan phut, similarly, Bachehhldan 
from Bachcliht = calf, dan = gift 

15. Steamboat, literally fireboat 

16 Railway carriage. 

1? Bicycle 
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WHEN, before the Secorrd World War. H, tier war 

a, re the “f rb Utive which was to 

the requirements of war, possible svithin the boun 

increase food production “ , he German scientists 

danes of the German ‘ of research, a variety of 

published, on the basis °f Some of these have 

books for the instruction of tn pc ? q jj y Cole under 
been described in a 5’°°’' i„ Le of these booklets the 
the name of Practical Econonl 
German people were urged^o e t^m ^ 

place of other types of ,ho rivers and seas, no 

fast and, fish because they are oolture It has been cal 

land needs to be tied dotvn 

culatcd that the calorific valu multiplied tenfold by 

raised on a given extent o twcntyfold by 

raising wheat on the =1"“' ^ o,om profitable to get fats 
raising potatoes on it h' on butter and other animal 

by raising oilseeds than by P pr„guce oil for meeting 

fats, m other words .11 ^ area 

the requirements of a ^ of soya beans was increased 

of land That is why the cuiura I 

in Germany, or m proteins and fa.s 

made good to a large 

The remarkable fact is olosc to the truth which 

on the basis of ’“"® ' „ under pressure of war and the 

European c^enUsts h „„ a small area oHand These 

need to support o large pwK 
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t\\ o countnes have a density of population that one rarely encoun 
ters in any other part of the world It is true that m industn- 
alized countries like England and Germany the density of 
population IS very high, but people here are able to procure 
their food from far and wide If we take all these areas into 
account, we will find that the population which the European 
productive orgamzation is able to support b> extracting the food 
supply from a given square mile of land is smaller than the corres 
ponding population that can be supported in China or India But 
unhappily, for lack of adequate scientific research or for other 
reasons, even though these countries produce per square mile 
enough food to support a large population, the people there do 
not enjoy prosperity For all the toil that they put in, they are 
able to eke out only a bare existence Perhaps the proper apph 
cation of science can help to reduce the burden of toil, or, for the 
same measure of toil, yield a higher level of satisfaction for men 
Apart from this, wt find that m densely populated countries 
like China, Japan, Java, Siam, Burma and India men depend 
entirely on local production for their food supply rather than on 
imports For a long tune m these countnes the protem and fat 
requirements ha\e been met by growing pulses, lentils, nuts etc, 
and a large variety of oilseeds such as peanuts, mustard, linseed, 
coconuts, so>a beans and sarguja E\en among animal products, 
instead of the flesh of cows and buflaloes, they have developed 
a preference for milk and milk products and for flsh, poultry, 
pork and goat meat This is because these animals breed rapidly 
or do not need much tending In other words, the path which 
Germany had chosen due to pressure of war had been adopted 
m South and Southeast Asian countnes long ago due to pressure 
of population This is something we must note with particular 
care 

Oilprcsscrs and the Use of Oil In India 
What I wish to say in any case 1$ that the products c arrange 
ments described above have prevailed in India for along time 
When a particular craftispractiscdina largccountry it is natural 
that in course of time some differences will develop in its practice 
in tlic diflercnt parts of the country If we examine the kinds of 
diflercnces that have developed in the implements used for cxtrac* 
ting oil m India, we will learn many new facts 
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In Indin oil is more widely used in Assam, 

Madras and Bombay', but the particular oil in use . 

area to another Mustard, sesame, groundnut, ^ 

are used in different areas The further to the northwest we trav 
from Bihar the more steadily do we Bud a d^line in he use of o 1 
and, along with it, of fish, these ate replaced y mi 
Hoiieier, If we go tight upto Kashmir we will find 
use of fisk and of linseed oil If we compare the 
diflerent regions we get the impression that the ^e of o 
fish was absent from the culture which prevai -efUnos a 

Punjab, Rajputana and the United Provinces ,3 

characteristic product and marker of ancient n la of 

why we find its widespread use throughout the country outside 
northwest India 

In those parts of India where the use of “^le Z 

find the use of a variety of techniques and p extraction by 
cussing Kol culture w. mentioned a ““q” "uo sees 

means of pressure appli^ to "“P , ,e,jeo„o Oilpressers 

the Kols themselves making use of the use human and 

are near at band, but for tear oflosmg ««e they n» human 
not cattle traction for turningthe mil 

or Oilpresser caste IS to adopt their 

acceptable*, this is why others arc very , 
occupation for fear of losing p“‘' “ Jy, will find that 

But if wc investigate the matter everywhere the same 

the social status of the Telis is by no pjn of Orissa 

in the Bengal Bihar Orissa ‘’'6'°° . . , He„ we find a conver- 

there is a small state known ns S Bihari from the 

gence of three languages, Bengali mom 

'Vest and Onya from the sooth » 

ofod presses in use in Sernikda from a 

( 1 ) drawn by two bullocks, wuow p p 

single block of „„h a pipe and made from a single 

( 11 ) drawn by one bullock, wiin a p p 

block of wood, „,rhapipe,but made from two 

Cm) drawn by one d, a wooden bowl attached 

blocks of "'“ J „ „ad= from a single block 

1 In the first type th ^ so that about a cubit and 

of «/ wood Thisisdugmlothceana 
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a half IS above the surface, and between three and four cubits or 
even more is m the ground The hollow which is scooped out at 
the top of the grinding tree js shaped somewhat like the inside of 
a water pot This is constructed by the Teli or Oilpresser himself, 
without the help of a carpenter 

The mill is called ghana The rod which grinds the seeds is 
known as lathi The plank to which the two bullocks are yoked is 
called panjart The patijari has attached to it another piece of 
wood called banshpati whose curved mouth is known as magarmufti 
The yoke is attached to the panjari by means of the is On the 
panjari is erected a rod called malkuni which has two or three holes 
On top of the malKum is a bent stick of wood called bankia which 
has a small hole into which is fitted the upper end of the lathi 
Among the loose components is a crowbar or shabal with a slight 
]y curved end This is used for scoopmg out ihc oil cake And 
there is a piece of wood known as kaihi to which are tied strips of 
dirty cloth which help to suck out the oil 

The seeds are pul into the mill after being moistened with water 
A heavy stone is placed on the panjart and the man who drives the 
bullocks also stands on it When the oil collects after a bit of 
grinding, the upper crust of the oil cake is broken with the help of 
the crowbar and the oil is sucked up by dipping the cotton strips 
of the katin and finally squeezed into a small earthen pot 

The Oilpressers who have two bullocks to their mill say that 
water is accepted from them by the Brahmins and Vaishnavs I 
suspect that this is not true Be that as it may, the name of their 
caste IS Teh and their surname Panhari They never work their 
null with one bullock or put blinkers on their bullocks or carve a 
hole into their mill 

2 The second type of grinding tree is dug two cubits into the 
ground ^vuh a cubit and a half above it On top it has a hollow 
scooped into it as m the first type, but at the bottom it has a hole 
and a pipe fixed into it through which the oil flows out 

The null is called gliaria The pipe through which the oil flows 
out is known as neriyo, beneath this is placed a pot with a spout 
The grinding rod is called lathim The wooden plank is placed 
above the ground and is known as hater 1 missed noling the 
name of the wooden post fixed to the ka/cr, the bent piece of 
wood attached to that IS called t//ienko The dhenka has two or 
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s.a« holes m.o wh.ch the ' pott 

The yoke .s loosely attached to the '““7',tas .s gaU 

tied to the end of the kater “'“"® ™. 5 jangling and also puts 

The operator sits on the kaler with his legs aangi s 

a piece of stone on it for weight v,lhee Surtadi, I asked 

Sitting in the house of DhanuGorai Manfvbijar who work 

how they diftered from the Panha elderly woman said, 

their mills with two bullocks *" ..5 j also learnt that 

■■They are Do “fading sock and the Ek 

(a) theDobaldiyashavealonger^ 

baldiyas have a shorter one y 
For this reason they can work their mill 
which the Do-baldiyas cannot, driving the bul- 

( b ) The plank on which the “P'” ° Do-baldiyas, 

locks almost touches nd^mongthe Ek baldiyas 

but must be '"XcMhe 0,1 Hows will break, 

or else the receptacle in Temarriage 

( c ) Both castes P^'P^ ^T " ^7vn by a single bullock 
3 The third typo of mi l is als bn^vl- 

The name of the mill is gMuo ‘ „ood and called 

shaped receptacle made from a Attached to the 

r!nrl The grinding ™„cd wooden piece called 

upper part of the jalli is an e eg J ihrouch which a 

rnakn At the back of the m ^cjiical pole or malhiham 

cord is passed for allaching i - vertically on the plank 

kl.mro The nwlMiam ,hc gham has a wooden 

Die end of the plank which too 

piece joined to it and known as i: as pa, rah 

of the ghono from which tlw °.> comes^“^, ^ 

The oil nows into an '“'‘PX for turning the oilseeds, the 
stick IS inserted into bullocks have Iculiet blinkers 

name of this is mnkm t"' uP a Iranssersc pole 

o\er their eyes They arc > 

known as Kalnurl orerale the third type of mill. 

According to the ^'^b.nvan or «rrni tree males better mills 
the wood of the peepul. “"IS part of the world the 

than the wood of the '“'J 'ber two castes of Tel, s both use 
jol tree gto'vs rteely, that the third casic of Kolos 

mills made from sat It 
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came from an area where the sal was scarce so that their prefe 
fences were differently determined 
When I asked two Kolus named Ghasiram Goram and 
Maheshwar Goram of village Naranpur about the Gorains of 
Surtadi, I got the following information 

(a) ‘We are a part of the Ekadas Teli^ group, we are Kolus 
by caste In this village there are also people of the Dwadas 
Tell* group, but they do not extract oil, they engage in trade 
We are lower in status than the Rarhi Kolus® because our fore 
fathers introduced the practice of second marriage, i e widow 
remarriage 

(b) ‘We have no relationship with the Do baldiya Telis of 
Manikbajar or the Ek-baldiya Telis of Surtadi They both 
come from the Onssa side We are from Bengal m the east 
(i e they have come from the east, but not from East Bengal) 
We have been here for three or four generations We came 
from Shikharbhum (Shikharbhum is situated to the east of 
Barabhum m Manbhutn district) 

(c) ‘There is no exchange of water between us and those of 
Surtadi They eat fowl and drink liquor They are probably 
Maghiya* (i e , from Magadh m Bihar) 

A few days later 1 returned to the Ek baldiya Tehs m Surtadi 
village and asked them about the Kolus of Naranpur Dhanu 
Goram said, ‘The people m the Bengali shahi (Bengali quarters) 
of Naranpur arc Shikhriyas (from Shikharbhum) They have a 
pmn on their mill, we do not ’ 

A Discussion on the Telis 

Now let us investigate from where the three types of oil mills 
prevalent in Seraikela have come The practice of widow 
remarriage is prevalent among the Do baldiya and Ek baldiya 
Telis Of the two the Ek baldiya Gorams area little lower 
because they consume liquor and fowl E\cn though the Kolus, 
who operate the mill with a pinrt arc ajal cAu/'®, they regard 
themselves as superior to the Maghiyas because they do not 
consume liquor or fowl But because of the practice of widow 
remarriage, they regard themselves as lower than the Rarhi Telis 
and the Dwadas Telis 

Wc do not ha\c a complete description of all the oil mills 
found in the different regions of India and the names of all 
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tor parts But there ,s a lot of stmtlanty bettveen the smgle 
block mill with a pipe found m Seraikela and the oil mill f 
Bihar which has been described in great detail by Mr Gneiaon 
m his book, ator Perrmnt L,fe What is called ghanc here s 
known in Bihar as kollm In Bihar the term gham or ghan is 
used to sigmfy the quantity of oilseeds which can be ground m 
the mdl at a time Ghan also signifies in Bihar the 
gram that can at a time be put into a mortar or a Brmdstone, 
or the amount of foodstuffs that can be put ^ 

What IS called mnyo in Seraikela is ^ 

narah ThcAntcr in known as Wi >" B*" 1^= 
eser, is called jalh as in Bengal The dhenka of *= 
becomes dheka or dheUta in Bihar But ^ 

In other words, the terms used by the so-mlled ™ 

and those actually used in Bihar arc similar in many respects 
and dissimilar m some . 

1 am told that the mill made tom a -gle blo^ of wood is 

butTh^flS'aiu “ *= -mes by which they 
call the different parts k..nArV« k m 

The mill without any *criu or^am ttn« and 

use m themofussil g,; of this type st.Il 

in Andhra Apparently there are a „ ^ district This 

in use m the Arambagh 

r„btr i M'l'pom d“^.r'iet The Gmarat oil mill is also 

";t,:jJu^orKara„pu^.^rly.^^;— 

In Nadiya disrtict or in the 2“ ^ ^ „„s also in 

IS the one with a pinn “ J” prevalent elsewhere 

Hooghly, Burdwan and i„ctiptlons of craft practices 

too, but we do not have det difTicalties at every 

for the whole of or tmncal analyses 

step m making Oilpressers of Seraikela has led 

Our bnef investiga^i^^ divided into several branches Each 
us to 'hat the rcatuies and, further, there arc 

uses a mill with ,he.r food habits and mam 

diderences he.w^n he .g, history of the differen, 

age customs Ii 've cuh 
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bnnehes uc Icirn ihnt some are of Onsw, some have links 
wilh Uihar and others have come from Bengal Each retains its 
distinctive features in the practice of its craft and refrains from 
marriage with the others It is a common characlcnsiic of every 
kind of caste or subcaste'* to restrict marriage relations v-ithm 
Itself 

At the same time it is not true that there is a great deal of diffe 
rcncc between the two types of single bullock mills If the mill with 
the pinri is confined to West Bengal and Assam on the one side 
and Bihar and further west on the other, then we may have to say 
that the latter type IS relatively older and the former developed at 
a later stage and has therefore remained more restricted in its 
distribution If we can find out the distnctvviso distribution of the 
mill drawn by two bullocks but without an outlet and of the one 
drawn by a single bullock and with an outlet we may be able to 
say something about the historical connections between the two 

We have to note how, among the oilprcssers differences of lech 
nology and craft practices on the one hand and of social and 
commensal practices on the other have led to the emergence of 
subcastes It would not be unreasonable to say that they have 
perhaps emerged because of the adoption at difterent places of 
superior craft practices or of commensal and social customs 
regarded as superior In discussing Oraon and Kol culture we 
saw that certain sections liad emerged among them as a result of 
attempts at the imitation of the rituaffy pure Brahmimcal customs 
but the tics of marriage did not break between these sections 
Only in certain eases as among the Tana Bhagats there were mdi 
cations of that But between the different branches of the Oil 
presser group one finds an absence of marriage relations 
In India when among those who accept caste d stmctions some 
new commensal or social practices are introduced or when some 
change or improvement m craft practices takes place this may be 
imtmed/stdy f<f}kT»vd bj- £1/0 oa/oegsaco of s ao»‘ bcsnch wAose 
members seek to confine the ties of marriage to their own small 
group We have learnt this much about the nature of caste but 
this IS not all that there a to caste 
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( CorUiiuicd from pose SO. ) 


Notes 

]. I Inve left the place names fis in (he text in spile of the many 
changes m the map of India since the book was written. 

2. The author follows the distinction prevalent in Eastern India between 
Jal chat (‘water acceptable'^ and ajal chat (‘water unacceptable*) castes. 

3. Now m Singhbhum district In Bihar. 

4 Two-bullock people. 

5. One-bullock people. 

6. Teh and Kolu are both terms for Oitpressers but they might s'gnify 
different groups of Oilpressers. 

7. Literally ‘Eleven Tchs*. 

8. Liierally ‘Twelve Telis*. 

9. The Kolus of the Rarh region of West Bengal. 

10. See note 2 aboie. 

11. Manbhutn, where ihey are from, would generally be fvgarded as 
being on the periphery of (he Bengali culture area 

12 Upajail, for which 1 have used ‘sutcaste* here m ght also mean 
‘tribe*. 
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The Establishment of 
Aryan Society in India 


, i.lfethc Vaishnav’a, ShaVta and 

In India there was a time „ sect of Saunjas Histo- 

Shaiva sects, there was L J^al^.s of the Peranie texts 

mns have mferred from a ““faaa Aryan wife, was res- 

lhatShamha,thesoaofKrish ^ „ p„TO'ent 

ponstble for mtroducrag •‘‘= I a, ass of pnests brought the 

in the northen countries Prob a region situated 

worship of the sun god or M’' " , f o,e Aral Sea In ancient 

north of Afganisthan and ““‘J'“f„agi was quite important m 

times the Mitra worshiping religious reformation 

Persia But the rise of f that one of them bran- 

led to their exile from ' from Shakadwip or the area 

ches came to seen shelter. nlndiajr^ 

north of Afganisthan referrea Shahadw.p that their 

It IS written in the ^“‘"^.’'^"^e^vere adept ■" ‘he a«nil 

pnests bore the name ^ Vthe Maga group found a plarem 

sciences When these P‘““^ ° * ^sition in the Brahmin lonia 
Indian society, they were f'"" than all other Brahmins 

Only they had to accept subcastes emerge 

WehavetotaVencteof the from different lands are 

within a caste, and “^7,ccord,nB to them “admonal oi^n- 
allotted to a particular „r,l,e Kshatnya larra «e mU 

pation If "C examine thehi^ory „f 

Ld numerous o Tnds in Madhja Pradesh were m 

Kandhs.n Onssa °u,csni.us of Kshatnyas by .be grace 

course of time able to 
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of Brahmin priests who found honour and employment with them, 
while at the same time making their rites and practices more 
ritually pure or Brahminical. Such happemngs are not alogether 
uncommon m Indian history What we are able to see is that the 
\arna order of Indian society became increasingly complex by thus 
finding a place within itself for exterior communities, or by creat- 
ing divisions and subdivisions internally as a result of the improve- 
ment of the craft techniques or of the purification of the ritual 
customs followed by particular groups 

Ramayana and Mahabharata 

We have evidence from a story in the Ramayana that m the 
past even members of the Shudra varm sought to practise reli- 
gious austerities in the manner of the twice-born A certain 
Brahmin had a son who was faced with premature death The 
gnef-stncken Brahmins felt that this was due to the misrule of 
Sn Ramachandra and decided to fast unto death m the royal 
assembly Fearing that he might have to face the responsibility 
for tbe death of so many Brahmins, the king persuaded them to 
desist for a while, and set about to investigate in which part of 
his kingdom the abomination bad taken place I present an 
account of the subsequent events from Chapters 87 and 91 of the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana * 

Thereafter King Rama, coming southward, observed the ex- 
pansive lake on the south side of the Shaibalgirt m the Vindhya 
mountains The noble Raghunandan witnessed the ascetic, with 
face downwards, engaged in the practice of his austerities 
Maharaja Raghava, approaching the ascetic, engaged in the 
practice of his excellent austerities said to him, “O man of 
noble vows ! You arc blessed 1 O you who have grown old 
in your vows 1 I am Rama, the son of Dasharath I am 
asking you from curiosity, you who are firm in your power, in 
which caste were you born 7 You, who practise these austerities 
which are so arduous for others, what is the boon that you 
desire 7 Is it jour prayer to attain heaven, or some other 
boon ? O ascetic ! I long to hear of the goal in whose pursuit 
you base adopted these austerities. Arc you a Brahmin 7 Or 
an invincible Kshatrija 7 Or of the third larnn of Vaishyas ? 
Or a Shudra 7 Good will befall you, so speak truly ” 

The ascetic with his face suspended downwards, ^ing thus 
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asked by the Kmg. descnbed to the unexcelled Raghava h,s 

caste and h,s " toS'of the .nderat, gable 

The ascetic, hearing all the while, 

Rama, replied, „amb of a Shudra By 

"O most renowned 1 conquer the heavens 

following these harsh austerities, ^ 

and to become a god m my b'™ ‘ ™ uc Stadra 
mg falsely to you^^ “/““^^^ShaLuka was speaking thus, 
named Shambuka Even I Sh wrought and 

Rama, taking out from lU 

immaculate falchion, struck . j^ving 

died, Indra, Agni, Vayu. ^ g Sad'^u ■ Sadhul 

praised Kakutaslhha Ramaehandra by say g 

caused a noble ram of flowers 

The attempts that we «" ® ^ ,heir customs were not m 

a part of Hindu soa«ty by ® . chambuVea, but were 

the past confined to a fe" js cwllent proof in 

present among many Pc, ceruin when the Shanti- 

the Mahabtarata "'b ‘ „„„„sc(i but there is no doubt 

parva of the Mahabharata ,be Shantiparva it is 

that It IS very ancient In Cnap 

''ntten, , , ttip Yavanas, Ktratas, 

Mandhala said, O God Shakas, Tushams. 

Gandharvas, Chinas, Pau„dras. Pulindas, Rama- 

Kankas, Pahnavas, Andhras, Madms ^undm^^ 
thas, Kambojas the vaishjas and Shudras who live 

Brahmins and Kshatnyas. obscnc tiharma, 

m the kingdom : m "‘if' ” cc set the Dasyus on the 
and in what manner ml ,l„„gs from you 

path of right conduct 7 Kshatnyas Indra 

alone, for you ore Ermc P mother, father, 

said. It IS the ‘>uly »r ,hc kings The ntes pres- 

teacher, preceptor, the berm cpcrings are presenbed as 

cribed in the ^edas an accordms to the occa 

duties for the Shudras a s »aicr. beds and other gifts 

Sion, give wells, sources o Dasyus to observe 

to the l«ic«bom U ** practice of non violence, truth, 

ncdii conduct m ^ freedom from cnv). the 

freedom from anger, p 
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practice of their occupation, the fulfilment of their debts and 
the maintenance of their wives and children It is the duty of 
those Dasyus who are desirous of splendour to bestow gifts as 
prescribed in the shistras after performing all manner of ritual 
sacrifices, and to make food ofiermgs to all the spirits after 
performing lavish food sacrtfices O sinless king • These acts have 
been prescribed from the past for the Dasyus and it is the 
duty of all to act in these ways Mandhata said, in the human 
^^orld, m the four ashramas and m all the \arnas, the Dasyus 
at present disappear through change of caste [Ungantara], 
what is the reason for this? Indra said, O holy one ! When 
the principles of governance arc corrupted and the obligations 
of royal office are rejected by the king’s tyranny, the people 
become totally enmeshed m the web of illusion Great king ! 
When this Satyayuga comes to an end. these hermitages will 
be replaced, and numberless mendicants bearing matted locks 
and other symbols will roam the world Overcome by anger 
and lust, they will scorn the beatitude of the ancient religions 
and adopt immoral ways Dut if these sinful ways are stopped 
by the rule of punishment {dandaniii]^ that auspicious, supreme 
and eternal religion will never be shaken 
In other words, at least from the age of the Mahabharata we 
see various communities enter into the varna system When the 
king’s rule was weakened, various non Aryan groups entered the 
different \arnas by the process of hngantara It was prescribed 
as their duty to follow the rules, customs and sacrificial cere- 
monies established by the decree of the Brahmins 
The Objectires of the Varoa System According to the Srutis and 
the Smntis 

When we read the above texts we arc naturally inclined to ask 
what the objectives were of the chaturvarna system which came 
into being in India If we can reach a clear understanding of 
this question, it will be relatively easy for us to comprehend the 
various transformations the system underwent m the different 
historical periods With that end in view \ve have to engage in 
a brief discussion of the ancient scriptural texts 
In the Purushasukta hymn of the Rigveda there is a verse 
which says that of the primeval man * the Brahmin was the mouth 
the Rajanya was as the arms his thighs were the Vaishyas and 
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from h.st.o feet the ^hudra 

Va,sh>a.Shudra-thesearedescn^a^ 

a simple rendering this of a combination of 

the social organism as a w 0 , - „-^nd being associated with 

tav,ng four spec, 

different types of action ,ljp .5 qualities or gums 

due to differences m the a„4,„„nr (darkness) The 

of sama ( purity ), rajas ( ^uu,an society, it is 'Videly 

division into tornos IS not conn , s,j;ed into Brahmin. 

Wvn that even lands or temples are 

Kshatnya and so on cv<tem as a particular method 

In effect we may .''^“‘‘.itruroTpteTmena.hegmnmg 
for dividing into classes varion 

with human society Whenever ^ fqj them 

tact with different 00'"™"““;,' theit qualities and actions 
in one or another inmn a particular community do not 

But when the habitual P”cti« P ,„„uj and they 

correspond exactly to of qualities to which vorno 

appear to he endowed with ^m,xlu_^^^^_q 

should they be assigned „ Yaenyavalkya and Gautama Among 
smrili writers such os Manu. S ^^^jj,j„4ations 

these, the Mnnum.r.nSi''^ *" , „r all the well known 

I indicate the names of 'h' the other eastes, whose 

parity revealed, are to he 

origins are paruy 1040 1 

known by their actions ( > mixture of varnas. 

Those outside the • ‘”™„d who are for the time being 

whose particulars are noUn^ „„„Aryas-men f ” 

recognized as Aryas „ ,nto their actions ( 57 ) 

determine their caste by Iook‘ S ^f 

Personsofhaseon^aJ««,^^q ,a=p the, r low 

their mother or of • 

origin concealed ( W oP ) m his bulb be it 

fr a person of noble migm lmve^__^^^ ,^,^ar 

in small or large measure. 

( 1° ^ a „me commend the seed", some commend 

Among the seed and soil-m such matters of 

the soil', some com ^ u ,s commended ( 10 70 ) 
doubt, the following proecuu 
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Seeds sown on barren land are wasted without any kind of 
germination and where the seed is not sown even the fertile land 
remains fruitless By this reasoning the good seed and the good 
soil arc both commended ( 10 71 ) 

It was solely through the influence of the seed that Rishya 
sringa and the other sages who were born of subhuman beings 
earned praise and adoration from all by Iheir learning of the 
scriptures and the sciences For this reason good seed is for- 
ever praised ( 10 72 ) 

Brahma has decreed this m detail that the Shudra who follows 
the actions and institutions of the twice-born a nd the twice born 
who follows the actions and institutions of the Shudra — these 
are in relation to each other neither equal nor unequal ( 10 73 ) 
If we read the Manusamhtta we see further that each caste has a 
specified occupation The authors of the smritis considered the 
nature of these occupations and on that basis decided which caste 
should be included m which \orna and what kind of status each 
could claim m society Just as in grammar words can be broken 
down into their components, the authors of the smritis tried in 
like manner to break down specific castes into the components 
from which they might have originated Given below are some 
examples of this 


The following Kshatnyas, by failing to perform the sacred 
thread and other rites and to engage insacnSce and study, have 
gradually acquired the status of Shudra ( 10 43 ) 

* Poundra ‘ Oudra *, * Dravida *, ‘ Kamboja * Yavana 
‘ Shaka ‘ Parada ‘ Pahaava ‘ China ‘ Kirata ‘ Darada ’ 
and ‘Khasha’ the Kshatnyas originating m these countries have, 
by their faulty action acquired the status of Shudra ( 10 44 ) 
Those among the Brahmin and other \arnas who, because of 
ritual lapses, are regarded as exterior castes— whether they speak 
Aryan or non Aryan languages — are characterised as ‘ Dasyus’ 
(10 45) 

The issue of the twice born through hypergamous unions are 
named ‘ Apashada ’ and their issue through hypogamous unions 
are named ‘ Apadhvamsaja *, these castes live by work which is 
forbidden to all the twice born ( 10 46 ) 
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. «r ttif* <;Hta caste is charioteering, the occupa- 

1,0 cocupanonofthe 

o^upa..o„ . .a ,un..,o 

beasts of the forest ( 10 48 ) , „ tiipce three 

T A T>.,vvn<ia — the occupation of these xnree 
Kshatra, Upa and a 

castes IS to kill or capture fifthe Dhigvan caste, 

marshes, p MSte is to play the cymbals 

and tho occupation of the Bena caste isio P 

and drums ( 10 49) oarticular occupations, reside 

All these castes ’‘""S ^ * ,„so the mountains, in crema- 
near the trees of the cemetei7. 

lion grounds or in 8'°''“^ ' j Shvapacha castes will he 

The residence of the Chanite of their vessels, 

outside the village, and they a _ jj ,s prescribed that 

thetronlywealthismej^l eat from broken 

they should wear the 8a™'““ ° 1 ,,^ o'„e place but always 

pots, wear iron ornaments, ^ 

journey from place to place 1 ^ , ceremonies and activities. 

When the virtuous are enga^d^^^^^ marriage rites will be 

It is torbidden to see 'community, and they shall 

performed within their or among themselves 

borrow and lend not with the wen 

(10 53) ,^c well born shall give it 

If food has to be given ots, and it is totally for- 

tbrough their servants and^i" villages 

bidden for them to travel by nign 

^ ’ n I. fired for them by the king they rwll 

Marked by the symbols fireo 

roam here and there dwins in v,,|cgc the corpses 

ted work, and they wiU carry arva, 

of the kinlcss (10 55 ) sentence by 

•niey will erecule IhoK ^^^^^ents and beds of the ercouted 
royal decree, and the d 
will be their due (10 56) 
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The child begotten by the Brahmm in the womb of his Vaishya 
wife IS designated as ‘ Nishada’ or ‘ Parshava ’. ( 10 8 ) 

The child begotten by the Kshatnya m the womb of a Shudra 
woman is named * Ugra ’ and, following the nature of the 
parents, is harsh m spirit and action ( 10 9 ) 

Conclusion 

Hindu society has been built up over the ages by the integration 
of various communities In course of tune various improvements 
have taken place m agriculture and m the crafts Perhaps in every 
country each community adopts a particular occupation according 
to local needs When a caste or a group of clans adopted a parti- 
cular occupation, the regulators of Brahminical society determined 
that the group should have a hereditary right over that occupation 
In Brahminical culture certain qualities were evaluated as high 
and others as low The fowl and the pig were base animals, the 
Fishermen and the Donkey breeders were low castes, but the cattle 
breeder and the Horse breeder were pure The leather worker was 
impure, silken garments were pure, but cotton garments were rela- 
tively less pure Why certain specific occupations were regarded 
as pure and others as impure is not our present subject of discus- 
sion At the moment we have merely to note that the social status 
of the different castes was determined by the yardstick of purity and 
impurity Among the degraded castes, some were regarded as 
untouchable and some even as unseeable 

Hindu society was bmlt up lo this way by the integration of 
numerous such castes held in high and low esteem But every 
caste was given a place in one or another of the four basic varnas, 
because there was no place m human society for a fifth \arna over 
and above the four 

We can see further that there was a tendency in each lower order 
caste to imitate the rites and customs of the higher order castes 
Who does not crave to be honoured by those who are held in 
honour 7 And for this the easiest device is clearly to mutate those 
held m honour As a result of these efforts, through change of 
custom or, according to circumstances, through change of occupa 
tion, new subcastes emerge within the same taste Eventually, 
when it limits the ties of marriage to its own confines, such a sub- 
caste becomes a separate caste 
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Hindu soaety and tlie ^ gradually build up in our 

sought to go%ern it. v,e wU „ society Let us now lea\e 

mindr an intagralud "'”1“ ^ur glance m a different 

the forest nays of the shastras and cast our g 

direction 


Notes 

1 The quilitus of ihc father 

2 Iho qualities of the moJief 
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The Nature of Aryan 
Culture in India 


The Holi Fcsti?al 

In spring a festival called hoU or hoIaKa is celebrated through* 
out North India In Bengal the festival starts with a ceremony 
known as chanchar on the fourteenth day of the light half of 
spring In some places chanchar is described as the burning of the 
ram or of the old woman’s hut Something like a miniature hut 
is made with straw and bamboo, the figure of a sheep or of a 
human being made from powdered rice is kept in it, and, after 
worshipping Vishnu m the prescribed manner, the hut is set on fire 
In Orissa, however, there is a practice of burning a live sheep in- 
stead of a lay figure Although this practice prevails in the state 
of Keonjhar, in the Jagannath temple at Pun, the sheep, instead 
of being burnt, is released after being touched with the fire In 
Mathura in Uttar Pradesh, a human being is made to leap across 
the flames In Gorakhpur district on the occasion of hoU a 
monkey is killed and placed somewhere on the village boundary 
In Uttar Pradesh, at certain places, flowers and perfumes are 
applied on the body, then rubbed off and put into the fire, along 
with these a piece of thread, equal in length to the height of the 
person, is supposed to be burnt In Bihar there is no connec- 
tion between the fire and human or animal figures There, instead 
of on the fourteenth night, the fire is lit on the night of the full 
moon with firewood which the boys collect by pilferage It is 
customary to make offerings of ^rminated grams, linseed, areca 
nuts, coconuts and cakes to the fire 
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times he wouW be polluted by tlm Even thoush m Bihur the 
holaka IS usually set on fire by a Braliramoran elder of the 
village, in Bhagalpur district people from only the Dorn caste 

ha\c this right As .n Bengal, hcic also the Dorns arc regarde 
as untouchable 

ir Nve enquire whether there arc any festivals corresponding 
to holaka among the forest tribes of India we will come up wJtd 
some significant facts Among the Kandhs of southern Orissa there 
was a practice of human sacrifice known as meria For about a 
hundred years now the Kandhs have under compulsion replacco 
the human being by a buffalo for their sacrifice It was the prac 
tice to cut up a human being into pieces and to bury the fies * 
the fields in order to enhance the productive capacity of the Ian 
In some villages he was slowly burnt and the ashes 
with the soil or the stream which was used for irrigating the h® 
The day after the human sacrifice, the victim’s head, the rest ot nis 
body and his charred remains were collected together and u 
along with a live sheep The ashes were then scattered on me 
fields or mixed with water and used for plastering the house or 
granary in the belief tint the grain would be thus protected 
Among the Kandhs the mena sacrifice was an occaMon for 
unlimited consumption of liquor and unrestrained sexual congres 
The Kandhs believe that the vital energy which the Mother tart 
gives us m the form of grains, we can return to her in the form 
of a human sacrifice A ceremony for augmenting the fertili y 
of the land would naturally be used as an occasion for unimute 
sexual activity among human beings 

The resemblance of the institution prevalent among the Kandhs 
to hoh cannot be accidental Perhaps there was a time w en 
human sacrifices were offered for augmenting the fertility of t e 
land throughout North and Central India Later this became 
transformed or attenuated through the spread of the Brahminica 
or Aryan ntes and customs, remaining relatively unchanged on y 
among forest tribes like the Kandhs Among the Hindus, at places 
men have to leap through the fire, and at others, human figures 
made from nee powder are consigued to the flames At places a 
live sheep is burnt, and at others, only its effigy In many places 
we notice the attempt to improve the quality of the gram or o 
the soil on which it grows by scattering the ashes from the fire 
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I- V,. h^rn renlwci! by a Icsstr olTcnns. so 
Just us humun suci.ncc bus ^ rcpbccd by 

also Iht earlier un-nincatcvl sexual banter 

ctot. yestutes uod son,s or by => 

If SVC unalysc the «>f ’’ ^ There ere places 

ss.ll Ond numerssus „ «,|| ,n the 

vthcre the worship of some a ^ 

hands or a caste with low Anan to act as a pnest m 

Inseaclnosslcde^ the nfht of he^^^^ 

the worship of this dot) near Banki is a roan 

Ba.deshss-ar and Ramnath Ma d^^ j^jannath temple at Pun 
of the ntuully loss' Mali caste ^ 

the nght to do all ssor^k ,hc Savara tribe If 

group descended in the fem „i„ch are found among 

ssc analyse the rites hnossnas customs prevalent 

many Hindu castes ore still preserved in the 

before the institution of Bra ^j,um5 an; accorded the 

form of im-Mhar Th”' „„j foil, customs (lotoeAor) 

status of local customs „„ous castes bepn to con- 

by the Brahmin priests -cccrstmg the pre emmcnco 

stitute the svider Hindu '“""i:, ^ " ere not needlessly 

of the Brahmins, their rites anu observances 

destroyed Only, if there sverc these were refined and 

which violated the Brahmmica however. difTcrent 

rectiGcd Islam. Christianit) ana another 

m this matter If an) body i ^ .jjUy all his past practices 
religion, he has to f "v ,j|„du religion, the dilerent 

But because of the tolerant sp Hindu society do not 

commumucs svhich enter in ° g Etcn after finding a place 
have to mahe this hind o j. have retained in a virtually 

inBrahmmical society, many jocial obser- 

unimpaimd condition their earlier ua 

vances and institutions uuucle of Brahmmieal society 

The sages who svete at u „ot on 

acknowledged that the miii^ „ ,utu recourse to 

the same level Therefore p^5S,on Since the same society 

the same forms to achieve religion should also be such 

has men of difTcrefit ^'^,ous paths and creeds Consequently 
as to have a place for va association 

just as Hindu society 
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of different communities, Hindu religion has also been enlarged 
and nourished by the union of various paths and creeds 
Just as in Hindu society, among all the castes the place of the 
twice born is highest and among the twice born the Brahmiiw 
are at the top, so also in Hindu religion, even though the cul- 
tures of various communities have found a place, the Vedic 
modes of thought and action have been given the place at the 
top Even though many gods have found a place in Hinduism, 
just as the river’s course leads in the end to the sea, here also 
the worship of all deities terminates ultimately m the realization 
of the supreme Bralima 

This idea has been very lucidly pul forward in the Bhagavad 
Gita Lord Shn Krishna says 

Those who, as devotees of other gods, show reverence or devo- 
tion, O son of Kunti, they too worship me alone, though m 
unpresenbed ways Hero unprescribed signifies ignorance, or, 
in other words, they worship me m ignorance (9 23) 
my has It been said that their sacrifices are made without 
awareness*^ The answer is that this is so for I am the recepien 
and the Lord of all the sacrifices prescribed m the Vedas and 
the “Shastras In my godly form I am the receiver of sacrifices, 
m the ‘adhisagnohahamebatra’ verse this only has been sai 
that I am the creator and master of sacrifices For I am the 
Lord of sacrifices The devotees of other gods cannot truly 
know me, for this reason, though they worship, without aware- 
ness they are denied the full fruits of their worship (9 24) 
Those who have devotion, but worship other gods m unpre- 
senbed ways, the fruits of even their worship are assured why 
( IS It so? It is being said that) — the ‘devavrata’, those who 
seek vows to please the deyas, or, those who are devotees of the 
deiar, they are called, ‘devavrata’, those who are de\a\rata, they 
are received by (their own) devas Those who are ‘pitrivratas 
who perform obsequies for their fathers, they are received by 
their fathers In this manner, those who worship the spirits 
(or) vmayaka, the eight female spirits, the sixty four yozinis and 
others, they too are received by the spirits But those who 
worship me, they are received by me These only are called 
‘Vaishnava’ (The effort in my worship is even like the effort 
m the worship of the other gods ) Though the effort be the 
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fan .0 ^.or>h,p me througl. Hcl. of knowledge: 

hence Ihe frmts they receive ate small but 

Not only ..11 m> devotee '‘"t.nTsa.d ) He X 

my worship nUo l> «0 j„p of seered wntcr (end 

ofTcrs me a leaf, a newer, a frui . P ,i«,otion these 
such objects, whslcser be their “ the -pnijr- 
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tatmi or one with ceir deso whitcser you cat of 

Tins being so. whateser >ou do or), white 

jour own, whateser m.U to the Brahmins, 

Ini w'h"te'“r' fustentiet jou 

Hear what betefeal and harmful 

am bound by good , Good and evil returns 

actions receive good « f^^rnin remains even as 

indicate no more than Aarma to me, >ou 

bonds, and if of good and evil aetion or 

will attim release f'™'*' wnnjnra josn. or. m other 

the bonds of karma Tbis i Tonuneiatioa 

words. It IS union Ong‘*i realised by offering all its 

(junnjusn). for bound is called “sannjasa- 

fruitstorac He “'„,b a • sannyasayogayuktatma, 

jogajaiUatma" You ar o jornia cicn m your 

and, being «'“';! .fS'^dismrdcd. you svill be received 
lising state, vshen this ooay 
in me (9 28) 


Notes 

ltd B«nr»t foe 

1 Th** moro commonly u>t members water is not accepted by 

2 Aj.tch.l jar a caste 

the Brahmtos see Note nefformed by the worn*" 

3 Literiny .lies otlhe women O' ne 
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The King's Duties 

The governance of the complex caste-based Hindu society, 
which grew up m course of time by the amalgamation of diiTercn 
castes or the gradual improvement of craft and other practices, 
was from the very beginning vested in the hands of the ^*”8 
the Mahabharata, Dhishma says the following words in advice 
to Yudishthira 

O king*! It IS the duty of the excellent and righteous 
Kshatriyas to keep all the people under their control, because i 
IS said m the Vedas that the rules of conduct for the three 
yarnas of Brahmin, Vaishya and Shudra all derive from the 
rules of the state* 

Great king ’ Even as the footprints of the smaller animals 
disappear under the elephant’s, so should you know that all 
rules of conduct are merged in the rules of the state If the 
kings be deprived of the rules of governance, the trinity o 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva is sunk like a boat without its pilot, 
hence all rules of conduct pensh 

O son of Pandu ! The latiktk, vaidik, chaturasramya, and 
the ascetic’s rules of conduct all derive from the rules of the 
state O descendant of Bbarata ' All deeds come under the 
purview of the Kshatriya’s duties, hence when these duties are 
disturbed, all living things become unblest 

Books were composed in ancient India on the king’s rights and 
duties Among these the normatii^ texts of Bnhaspati, Kautilya, 
Shukracharya and other writers have been partially recovered 
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f \,r,, ,« xvrittcn m llic Shukranil! about 
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hasc contact with s'omen 1 hpother s death 

the brother's widow after to penance 
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or punishment Those w o P® , ^ jjie ancestors are not 
tionally performed or were instituted 

corrupted by their acts jj^at when a 

About the king s judgeroent, it adjudicate m accordance 

dispute IS brought before him be sho^^^ 

with the rules of the section usurers, dancers, sann)asis. 

Cultivators, artisans, ^ ^ ’,^5 rules of their section. 

thieves - these shall be ."f “^^uities of the member, of the 

When a ruling IS b^o"^ members of the section When 
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people If they also tail. ui 

appointed by the king eauacted from the Mahabharata 

When we read the paME 1^,5 pnuciple of 
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go\crnancc was regarded as the backbone of society Under this 
principle of go\ernanec the aanous communities followed ihcir 
own rules of conduct and their trade and folk practices The 
king, without harassment to his people, maintained these very 
rules and practices 

But what was the ideal for the economic organization of the 
country ? There is always a gap bcissccn the ideal and the reality 
But in order to understand the rcdity we must also try to under 
stand as far as possible the ideal according to which a society seeks 
to constitute itself No doubt the ideal changes in course of time 
But the rural areas of India have for many centuries been under 
the influence of a particular ideal By describing it we will in due 
course examine the development of this idea! Here we will give 
only a broad d scription of it 
Production and Distribution In the Village 

We must again set aside the classical texts and examine Ih* 
arrangements that prevailed m the villages for production and dis 
tnhution Tltc economic system which prevailed in village India 
from very ancient times till the inception of British rule has been 
almost completely upset Nevertheless by piecing together its 
scattered remnants we might to some extent be able to reconstruct 
its shape as a whole 

In 1875 a government servant named Nandakishorc Das present 
ed a very valuable report to the government after investigating into 
land rights in Pun district As a result of his investigations we 
see that prior to Muslim rule i e during Hindu rule the king 
enjoyed the right of ownership over the land and the subjects had 
only the right of use He observed in Pun district the arrange 
ments described below 

There was still some evidence of the presence of service tenures 
throughout the district ( I ) Six hundred and five Carpenters 
were granted 396 acre of land they had to make ( and repair ) 
for the village cultivators all wooden implements necessary for 
tillage ( 2 ) Five hundred and sixty nine Blacksmiths enjoyed 
366 acres of land for similar work (3) Thirty one Potters enjoy 
ed the use of 25 acres of land m return for prov ding cooking pots 
to the village landlords and the soldiers passing through the 
village (4) One thousand and forty one Washermen enjoyed 
663 5 acres of land for washing the clothes of the landlords and 
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the ncewnts ( 5 ) The Astrologer Dnlhmms arc required to 

dete^ ae the auspicious times for sossing or f- "“"-f 
other eeremoaies For 373 such Astrologe.s the e tero 133 acre 

oriand. (6) Titc rrohL cerelnr 

aadeertam other sersiees during marrisgo and other 

For 990 of them there Mere ™ „ero allotted 

^ple across the rii " ,h, fomst near Khordha 

amari”” imted ‘tuo acres of land ( ’ > 

viUagestreetseleanandforoth-rMo^h^sme^^^^^^^^^ 

granted 11 acres of bnd ( 10) l.ndlord (11) For 

acnsoflandfor^ningmthc ho^^^^^^ occasions 

proMdmg music m ,s acres of had (12) Four 

tMeats-riic musicians „r land for performing 

D^nclng•\^omcn were allotted one Gardeners were 

dance and music before the idols t nos.ers at marriages and 
allotted 29 gn'er of laod for P'»' ' ^ chariot of 

on other ceremonial ' j c„,c,y 9 75 acres of land 

Jagannath three persons Mere alio “ fpr tending the 

(15) One person Mas granted to ^ „„e allotted to two per- 

Milage cattle (16) hnown as Madhiya 

sons belonging to a lOMCt order of Branmm 

Brahmins for attending to ^o. tahiageare of all 

The practice of maintainmg , presailcd not only in 

the craBs and serMCCS rcqoirco made separate an- 

Orissa but throughout India / ^nce of those who ser\cd them 

nual contributions for the nrovided for in the form of 

At some places their mamtenan form of cultivable 

grams, and at others, as m allotted office from gencra- 

land, and each sought to remain 

lion to generation Maharashtra on the south side of 

Ycolmal district is located m members of the different 

Wardha There m every given below for rendering 

castes are paid according to known as baluia, in other 

their hereditary scrsicci. ^yjjo render services 

parts of Vidarbha it IS cowherds sweepers 

include artisans. every type of functionary, but 

etc Every vilhce docs no Barbers and Sweepers or 

Blacksmiths. Carpenters, Washermc 
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Witchmcn arc present m almost all Villages The Dheksmith gets 
annually between 32 and 65 seers otjowar for every set of plough 
and plough cattle, each set can till between 16 and 20 acres of 
hnd The Carpenter gets a similar amount The Barber gets 
between 25 and 40 seers, the Washerman between 13 and 16, 
and the Watchman between 25 and 32 «ccrs The amounts which 
functionaries of the lower ranks receive arc enough to give them 
a bare subsistence, whereas what the artisans or the priests re 
ceivc IS sulTicicnt to enable them to live in modest comfort 
We learn from the Report presented in 1812 to the Parliament in 
England on conditions in India that even at that time the following 
functionaries were maintained in the villages of Madras Presidency 
( 1 ) Village headman, ( 2 ) Accountant, ( 3 ) Watchman, (4 ) 
Supervisor of the boundaries, ( 5 ) Supervisor of the tanks and oi 

the water supply, (6) Priest, ( 7 ) School-teacher, ( 8 ) Astrologer, 

( 9 ) Blacksmith, ( 10 ) Carpenter, (11) Potter, ( 12 ) Washerman, 
C 13 ) Barber, ( 14 ) Cowherd, ( 15 ) Physician, ( 16 ) Dancing- 
girl, ( 17 ) Musician and poet 

In the Gujarat district of the Punjab there arc arrangements for 
payments m gram to the various functionaries The amount o 
wheat or barley stalks that can be tied by a rope measuring three 
lengths of straw is reckoned as one bundle Several such buiw es 
are set apart for each The village Blacksmith repairs sicklc’i^ 
spades and ploughshares for everyone and gets a prescribed pay 
ment The householder has to provide the iron, the Blacksmit 
himself procures the charcoal But when a householder gel' o*’® 
of his trees felled, the Blacksmith is entitled to its trunk and 
dies If a newcomer from outside the village wishes to get wor 

done by the Blacksmith, he has to supply iron and coal, and pay a 
wage as well as the price for all necessary items 

Investigations in a village named Dhebarua in Basti district m 
Uttar Pradesh have shown that paddy or wheat weighing four 
poser ts has to be given per plough to the Barber, the Washerman, 
the Blacksmith the Carpenter and the Cowherd Aside from this, 
everyone gets something as ‘Kalyam’ after the threshing o 
addition to the functionaries mentioned above, the village Astro 
loger, the Kahar and the Sokha ( or exorcist ) also get something 
These dues are met before the gram is divided between the land 
owner and the share cropper In addition, a certain portio n 
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mcisunni-riM limes Ihc amount 

one s cloth b5 hoWmc it i' i* ^ T-|,e share 

Brahmin or mendicant nho mi> 
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or the Washerman arc not fiacd tiiey i of paddy per 

work The Physician takes bctweendSPnd^™ 

household No separate pram is E a special agreement may 

cine Butinthecaseoradimcul. .im«s^s^sjui^^_/^p„j 
be made For instance a poy®'"' ” ^ ^ „se ho will provide 

for the cure of a rheumatic pa le pje 

the medicine ssithout chirging 

Fairs , A ,r»rt their requirements through 

Those who lived in vitlace '"t*' ^ functionaries to the 

such arrangements by binding generation to generation 

community throughout the coun of daily requirement and 
But there are certain Ihin*^ '' artisan down to the t\ilHge 

for ^^hlch It IS not possible to u o„e docs not 

Take for instance brass or bc» possible for a 

require to purchase or workers for itself In these 

small \illace to maintain . . _f arrangements may be made 

circumstances Xivo or thrw gcncal the Bellmetal workers 

In the different districts ol ' utensils or if these 

move from village to 'll for new ones after 

are totally unserviceable .^householder In some cases the 

making a certain charge ® pro m a particular village he 

Bellmetal worker may ^sunng paddy by melting down the 

may even make a 'csse o Ij^crc is a better arrangement for 

brass in some old utensi s ^^ugj^out India even today 

buying undseihusthutprevmt thro ^ 
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In an agricultural country one does not have heavy work on the 
land all through the year When the harvest is over and the cul- 
tivator has some money in hand, fairs are set up in various villages 
Throu^out the length and breadth of India there is the custom of 
setting up fairs at different places on the occasion of the worship 
of some deity or the other At some places many people get to 
gether to bathe at the confluence of two rivers on a certain auspi- 
cious day At many such fairs, if not at all, there is much buying 
and selling The practice of the sale and purchase of particular 


Items at particular fairs has prevailed from ancient times, as 
result of which the householder can plan to procure from these 
fairs the various things he requires It is not as if he goes to 
the fair merely for some enjoyment after a hard year’s work, he 
also uses the occasion for attending to his material requirements 


The fair at Kalisunri m the Bauphal thano of Bansal district 
attracts many people not only from this district but also from the 
neighbouring district of Khulna, Jessore, etc Horses, cows and 
buffaloes are brought to the fair m large numbers, m addition, 
about ten thousand boats m various shapes and sizes are brought 
for sale The builders of these boats are Carpenters from Dacca, 
some of them might bring as many as two hundred boats tied 
together along the waterways All through the year they build 
boats to sell at this fair, and at the Kahsunn fair they sell them 
to people from many districts Similarly, at the Nekmarda fair 
in Dmajpur district and at the Kali fair at Jaiganj on the other 
side of Thakurgaon, a large number of horses, dogs, elephants, 
sheep, cattle and camels are brought for sale At a large fair 
such as this numerous buyers come even from Dacca, Mymen- 


smgh, Dhubri and other districts 


In Almora district in the Himalayas there is a temple of Bagc 
shi\ar Mahadev at the confluence of the rivers Sarayu and 
Gomti Every year about twenty thousand people congregate there 
to bathe on the occasion of the wntcr solstice Apart from the 
Kumaoncse and the Bhottyas, many people come there from the 
plains of Uttar Pradesh The mountain dwelling Dhotiyas come to 
sell at the Bageshwar fair the blankets shawls, carpets etc which 
they make all through the year in their little villages They arc 
able to rear sheep, goals and horses on the grass that grov\'S along 
the slopes of the mountains where they live These horses arc very 
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su,.aHc fo, carry, „g EOoJ. m sirnrlb^r' 

BagKhvxar fair, moiinma »" Bhot.yas also 

In addition to blanUts, nnd sheep . d 

bring for sale nrticles procured 

tnriousanjmnls “'‘^^Xtan »ood»ork from them People 

can c\cn buy ulcnsHs and iiDcian . . f haskels, boxes, 

from the Dnnpur region b'lOE '“™ „,c„5,ls to the 

chests as ^\cllas leather, iron, copp 

fair at Bageshunr The Almom <ro‘«o« ^ ‘Zion Lth, 

following objects to sell to ■'>' mirrors, buttons, 

umbrellas, oil, salt, SUEOA tortoise-shell toys, 

handkerchiefs, ssatches, flutes, ca . ^ 

tin and aluminium utensils, ‘“’'r “, women from the 

money earned by the ■"ountnm-dw'dbns^™ 

sale of their produce is wasted o 

Since the Bageshwar fair « people, but many more 

accommodate only ten or twenty where similar fairs are 

people assemble at several places m 

held We give brief accounts ot of Pushkar where 

from Ajmerc in Rajputina is ^ ht for sale from all over 

in early winter countless from all the provinces 

Rajputana, and purchasers com Kolar district of 

of India In a village Rj,^3,,ngeshwar temple lasts for 

Karnataka state the fair of phaicun, at least twenty thou- 
alraost ten days m the . jhc Kundenpur fair near 

sand heads of cattle are sold ine^ ja5js for almost 

Badanera in the Amaravati is ri , thousand people assemble 

a full winter month, and at leas occasion 

there All kinds of things arc Umbanguada, six and thirty 

At the fairs at Bhittake village an Kundenpur, apart from 

miles respectively from Ba a^ ’1,^055 and bell-metal utensils and 

cattle, .too goods, bulloek cam, brass 

toys for children are sold of the Yamuna 

The Bateshwar Mahadeva rhe beginning of Novem- 

soine forty miles from Agra s around a hundred thousand 

berand lasts for al^iost a mo ^utfaloes^ 

people assemble there brought to the fair for sale The 

elephants and bullock w ..g^ Bhadwana, a little to the north 
fair which IS held at a place ca 
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west of Delhi IS famous for the sale of cattle belonging to the 
Haryana stock In the Rohtak district of the Punjab"' there is a 
similar fair at which at least fifty thousand heads of cattle are 

sold At least four to five hundred thousand people come to the 

fair held in the month of Karltk in a village called Kakora in 
Budayun district in Uttar Pradesh At the fair vast quantities o 
furniture, clothing, utensils and footwear arc sold, there arc^ sepa- 
rate stalls for the sale of each type of item At a fair in the Kotap- 
pakonda mountain in Guntur district in Madras* held in t e 
month of Magh about sixty thousand people come Close by are 
the Thallamalai mountains, and from there bamboo and woo en 
logs arc brought in large quantities to the fair for sale At leas 
sixty thousand people come to the fair held in the month of Jaisht 
at the mausoleum of Zohrabibi m Rudauli which is between hue- 
know and Faizabad in Uttar Pradesh, in addition to articles o 
wear, various kinds of grams arc sold there 

Pilgrim Centres 

The coming together of people m large numbers transforms a 
fair into a small township When trade and commerce go on for 
a long time at a centre of this kind, it becomes gradually trans- 
formed into a permanent town There are innumerable pilgrim 
centres m all the provinces of India Just as there are pilgrimages 
dislmclive of Vaishnavas, Shaivas, Shaklas and other sects among 
the Hindus, so also the Muslims have a large number of pdgr* 
mages The Vaishnavas have their twelve great pilgrim centres, the 
Shaktas have their fifty one sacred places, and m ancient times 
the Saurya sect had seven famous places of worship The distinc 
tive feature of these pilgrimages is that they arc not confined to 
any particular corner of India, but arc dispersed through all its 
provinces If someone sought to sec the four holy scats®, he woul 
have to go to Joshimath near Badrikashram m the north, Shri- 
kshetra or Pun in the east, the Sharadapeeth in Gujarat m the 
west and Shnngen in Kadur distnet in Karnataka in the south 
Further, it is also a feature of every pilgrimage that the pilgrim 
must bring back something or the other from it no matter how 
rich or poor he may be The pilgrims to Pun or Shnkshetra buy 
pictures of Jagannath, figures of Jagannath, Balararaand Subhadra 
engraved in soft stone, bellmetal utensils, sans of southern make, 
and so on At Kashi or Benares one gets stone objects, 'costly 
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. «nic nf hn« and bcllmcUl, etc At 

silken cloth, svooden tojs. J „tcnsiU The pil- 

Vrmdasan one may acquire p . means, but there are 

Enm.„otonls »rtKl« accord nS^ b, 

m these nutters certain 'Lj„5n„,. pdgnms buy sticks of 
done on a pilgrimase ^obr ,be pilgrim 

cane painted red for a few copp ^ temple on the bank of 

centre of Pun. these they ^^l,u ^,s,t Badnkashram catty 

the Yamuna at Vnndasan » Henosit these again at a temple 
strips from its temple banners an collect articles from 

mVrinda\-an In other «ords.o goniplcie ones pilgrimage 
various centres m India m ^ jY«.rcnt parts of the country. 

The pilgrim gets acquainted \u centres, thanks to the 

and the \anous crafts arc kept 

pilgrims his acquired a reputation for one 

Almost cacry pilgnm attracts by sitting m 

or another craft The customers a ^ But the crafts- 

his village can never go beyon . a pilgn^’S® buyers 

man or artisan whose wares ar pdcrim centre there is no 

from all oscr the country n ^ result, the craftsman 

dearth of festivals throughou customers only at a 

or artisan at such a place fj,. Here there are fairs 

certain time in the year as , therefore it becomes possible 

throughout the year, so to **>'• ,„,|e at a single place At 

for many cnflsmen to pursue tnair _ citywards 

ancient centres such as denars . ^ ^t some tlicrc is stone- 
have become famous for dilfe p,„,h, at yet others there is 

work, at others dyeing ’u and silver thread, and at 

gold and silver work '"'ftsmen making clay dolls 

others again one finds Pa'"‘“* at a fait, acquires a perma- 

Thus what we see in a centres m India 

nent character m the different pilgrim 

Indies Cultural Unity pilgrim centres from the 

It IS not as if those who lh»“ ' j^crely collecting some mate- 
different provinces r«f'“ '•°™' ‘ religious Imer.t through ablu 
rial objects they try also to ^^P^i.p,jace of other reh 

tions, sacrificial offerings, gi jjrahmm priests at these place- 
gious rues underthe direction or the Godavari or the 

Whether on the banks of Ih and the Yamuna or 

K.ave„.orat the conQuenc of tn 
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of the Alakanatida and the Bhasirathi, the Bengali pilgrim learns 
to regard all the pilgrim centres in India as hts own by offering 
prayers in the same Sanskrit languagcand participating in the same 
ceremonies Not merely on account of the king’s rule, but even 
more through the journeys of endless pilgrims across the ages, a 
kind of cultural unity has gradually emerged throughout the coun 
try The same Ramayana and Mahabharata, and the same stones 
from the Puranas touch the sensibilities of people throughout the 
Brahmmically governed society The ashrama or stage otsannyasa 
or renouncement is intimately associated with the Hindu religion 
In the past the twice born householder, after fulfilling his worldly 
duties, accepted vanaprasthd' and sannyasa^ or renouncement But 
probably since the days of Buddhadeva and of Shankaracharya, 
there developed a separate order ot sannyasis^ After adopting 

sannyasa the jowijoii renounces all connections with his past lu 

other words, he renounces his name, ^otra, home, etc , and he is 
initiated into the state of being homeless, nameless and gotra less 
There is a proverb in Hindi that flowing water and the roving 
Md/iu are the best Tht sadhus and sannyasis, in moving from 
pilgrimage to pilgrimage, from village to village and across the 
different kingdoms, have undoubtedly contributed something to 
the establishment of the cultural unity of India 
A Discussion of Economic Ideals 

Throughout India the responsibility for running the economic 
life of the village lay with the different artisan and cultivating 
castes Everybody produced in accordance with the needs of the 
village People met their dues by paying in cash or in gram 
Everyone depended on everyone else It has been observed that 
when a dispute occurred between a householder and some artisan, 
the other members of the village sought to bring about a settle 
ment Just as the freedom to change one’s calling in the economic 
sphere was not recognized — everyone being lequired to follow his 
ancestral occupation — so on the other hand did the villagers see 
to It that no artisan suffered from lack of sustenance 

Keeping in view this ideal of cooperation and inter dependence 
in the structure of Indian society, some have expressed the opinion 
that there was socialism in ancient India We need some discus 
Sion on this subject m order to clarify our views on the economic 
f ideals governing Indian society Further, this discussion will make 
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times on the basis of village agnculture and handicrafts and 

protection of the rights of each m his ancestral calling, were of a 
kind that they enabled people to survive in spite of the many vicis- 
situdes through which they passed over the centuries In spite o 
the prevalence of inequalities between the different jatis and et 
ween the \arnas, because they enjoyed the basic material secunties 
and because they could observe without let or hindrance t eir 
family, caste and local customs, the common people did not protest 
against the social supremacy enjoyed by the Brahmins B^use 
the Brahmimcally governed Aryan society recogmsed the rights ot 
people to theu own customs, the incoming comraumties free y 
accepted the positions assigned to them in Hindu society 

There is no doubt that the Brahminically-govemed society was 
economically better off than the society of the Kols and the Juanp 
Mainly because of this attraction and because of the assurance that 
they would not need to alter their own customs radically, we see 
the Juangs, Oraons and other communities gradually abandoning 
their independence and moving towards Brahminical society 
For the same reason even withm Hindu society the different 
communities could ignore the inequalities of status and of the 
opportunities of self-expression, and bind themselves by mutua 
bonds which remained intact for many centuries Rulers have risen 
in the political firmament and fallen, revolt, civil strife, famine, 
and epidemic have overtaken the country again and again, but be- 
cause the centre of gravity lay m the economic and social order o 
the village community and because of the regimen of the customs 
of family and caste, life could continue on an even keel in spite 
of these periodic visitations Perhaps progress and advancement 
were checked by these onslaughts from outside, but they failed to 
push the people of India into the mire of barbarism Because of 
this vitality, Indian culture — in spite of its many internal weak- 
nesses — has been able to remain alive m the shelter of Indian 
social institutions, and, unlike many historically famous civiliza- 
tions, it has not altogether lost the possibility of a revival and a 
new awakening 
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The Ancient History of Caste 

There is much dispute about the date of composition of the 
Vedas Whether the speakers of the Aryan language came to 
India after the Vedic culture had attained its full development 
or whether this development was attained within India, the mate- 
rial culture, social organization and cultural life of the original 
Aryan speakers — these are all subjects on which scholars have 
done research from various angles But this is not germane to 
our present discussion We will have to reconstruct as far as 
possible the history of the form taken during Vedic tunes by the 
economic framework in North India, the changes it underwent 
subsequently and the causes behind these changes But unfortu- 
nately there is a great lack of reliable evidence here Our efforts 
can at best be to attain the kind of vague idea that one might 
get by piecing together a few unconnected sheets from a tattered 
book whose pages have been scattered by the winds 

We get some evidence m the Vedic literature of conflicts bet- 
ween the Aryans or the ‘civilized’ people and the forest dwelling 
commumties The aboriginal inhabitants with whom the Aryans 
came into contact have been described as ‘ghor’ which means 
dark, they are ‘noseless’ Perhaps they appeared like this because, 
in comparison with the cultivating and herding communities, the 
hunting tribes of the forest had shorter noses, i e noses whose 
breadth exceeded their length The Aryans were afraid of these 
forest dwelling tribes They would come and harass the sages in 
their places of sacrifice, and the sages sought the protection of 
the Kshatnyas, as we get to know by reading the stories in the 
Ramayana 
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of the Vedic period If such towns are discovered and they are 
excavated according to scientific principles, we may succeed in 
acquiring new knowledge about life in that period 

Mohenjodaro 

The late Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay discovered extensive remains 
of the Indus civilization for the first time in a place called Mohen- 
jodaro in the province of Smd After many years of effort the 
Department of Archaeology of the Government of India has 
discovered and published many facts about that civilization 
Scholars have not yet been able to arrive at any clear agreement 
m deciphering the inscriptions found m Mohenjodaro Some 
broad conclusions have been reached on the age of the Indus 
civilization, its centre of origin and its relationship with other 
countries But we are still in the dark as to whether it had any 
relationship with Aryan or Vedic culture and what connection it 
had with the Hindu society of later times Under these circum 
stances it is better to exclude the Indus civilization from a discus 
Sion of the history of Hindu society The interested reader will 
be able to form a broad idea of it by reading the Bengali 
book by Kunjabihan Goswami or the short English book by 
Mr Mackay 

The Age of Lord Buddha 

We have given above a very rough idea of the economic sys 
tern of ancient India When we come to the succeeding period, 
1 e the age of Gautama Buddha we get a more detailed picture 
of It Lord Buddha declared a revolt against the ritual ridden 
Brahmmical religion and drew the attention of the broad masses 
of people to the essential substance of religion He made many 
observations in protest against the plea for social status by 
Brahmins on grounds of lineage These were later brought to 
gether in the Dhammapadagrtmthas Lord Buddha was constrain 
ed to say 

One does not become a Brahmm by wearing matted locks 
or by his clan or by his caste, but he who has perceived the 
four noble truths in their sixteen forms and is well versed in the 
new extra mundane religion he is pure and is a true Brahmin 
(26/11) 
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0 man of ov.I m.e.lect ! ^ 

and deerskin Your inner being is u ( 26/12 ) 

you are cleansing merely your externa Brahram 

1 do not call him a Brahmin ^ho is sprung 

caste or from the woinh of “ ;„iy be boastful ( m 

by anger and other forms of fiU , I am a Brah- 

others words, he will only say, " ^ detached and 

mm”), but I W.U call (hmt) a Brahmtn who 

smlcss ( 26/14 ) . ,, extre- 

He who IS smless in body, mind d P ^ 

mcly restrained in these three, I call such P 

e .»„d always speaks truthfuUy, and 

He who abandons harshnes , . fruitless matters, I 
gives good advice, and involves nobody 

call him a Brahmin ( 26/26 ) , ludges keenly the 

He who IS profoundly "'“• ® tamed the excellent state 

ways of right and wrong, , 26'21 ) 

(niriana ), I call him a Brahmin ^ is calm among 

He who IS without enmity among those who 

those who mete punishmen , ^ Brahmin ( 26/24 ) 

are attached to the world ,^arld and wanders 

He who has pierced ® ,he tide of wordly desires 

homeless, he who has raa c g , 

faint, I cult him a Brahmin ( W ,„,aa „ like the still 

The man who, like the waterfr p^, uninvolved in lust and 

mustard seed on the need c ^ t 26119) j 

anxiety, I call him a ‘ because the occupation and 

Lord Buddha f grinding on personal character 

status of the Brahmin, instep ° ^,jbere to believe 

and merit, was determined by him ^ partially under 

that m bis time the different OTfts^^^^ twtre separate residential 

the control of different linrages casyus The caste 

areas for N.shadas,ChanMa^ ^h ^ ,be 

of Chandalas was regard^ village at night were 

roads of garbage and keep M aio„5 eating the food 

reckoned as their anc«tnd p „an impure 

cooked by a Chandala evm Barbers were counted 

Well diggers. Potters, Lemh fully know how far 

among the mretiotetaflsme 
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ancestral rights in the arts and crafts extended. In the Kushjataka 
there is the story of a prince who lived m succession with a potter, 
a florist and so on, and learnt their respective trades It may well 
be that the freedom given to a prince was not enjoyed by ordinary 
men Or it may be that even among people in general ancestral 
rights in the various occupations had not till then been very firmly 
established 

We get indications of something else again at the time of Lord 
Buddha It is known that there was a settlement of five hundred 
Potters near Varanasi In another jataka we are told of a settle- 
ment inhabited by a thousand Blacksmiths There is reference to 
this community of Blacksmiths having a jetthak or pamukkha or, 
in other words, a headman or elder These artisans or craftsmen 
pursued their ancestral calling and were governed by the rules of 
their ga«a puga or sreni^. 

India’s Advance In Crafts and Commerce 
The arrangements for the production and distribution of wealth 
that evolved in the shelter of villages, fairs, towns, and pilgrim 
centres and on the basis of the monopoly enjoyed over the various 
arts and crafts by the different lineages or castes, enabled India to 
become quite prosperous m comparison to the other countries of 
the time Today Britain, Germany and America lead in the field 
of industry, similarly, in ancient times India and China enjoyed 
the leading position among the countries of the world 
What was produced by this advanced system of handicrafts was 
in part exported to other countries In ancient historical descrip- 
tions we find India being linked by ties of commerce with Java, 
Annam and China on the one side, and, on the other, with Babylon 
and the Roman empire One finds inscriptions m the Greek, 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts on the coins issued by Kanishka in 
the second century a d This was done no doubt in order to 
ensure the circulation of these coins in countries other than India, 
outside of Kanishka’s empire From the book, Pcriples of the 
Enibrean Seas, we learn that various kinds of spices, cloth, ivory, 
pearls, etc were exported to Western countries from the different 
ports of India Very fine cotton cloth was also exported from the 
region around the banks of the Ganga In return for these, India 
imported from outside, liquor, copper, tm, lead, unalloyed gold. 
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Mlver corns, ond cveo beaut, ful ma.dens and boys trained tn mus.c 

was written around the first century A d industry 

We can easily infer that the progress of industry 

m India, of which we get such proof, was = 
changes within Indian society Many *"5crip i places 

the sixth centuries A d have been discove ed m various 
If we read the inscriptions from igam that among 

Mandasore and the temple at Bhattasw • emerged 

the different communities of traders an 

various associations known as puga, gana co-opera 

people pursuing a We can enumerate 

lively under the regulation of these 35S„„ations of this 

some of the occupations which ha -.ctroloeers, pnests, 

ktnd gratn traders, moneylenders, o.lmen, astrologe 
singers, warriors, gardeners, ' , another thing Those 

In the Buddhist period Itself we mum y 

engaged m commerce . There were huge stores of 

through internal and external traded m the objects 

gram in their homes, and they ... craftsmen, making 
which they got manufactured generally understood 

large profits thereby The and they succeeded m ex 

to be the wealthiest people m tn over the 

tending considerable influence ov .j^^pjodia became weighed 
governance of the state lu ^^mnorted from outside and the 
down by the burden of the go ' jo spite of the abundance 

merchandise produced within .^stem of distribution led to 
of wealth, the evil of an while accepting the ideals 

famines at places, and the wea country from the disease of 
of charity, were not able to Mve _ and of the so called 

inequality The condition ol tn expression of 

lower strata was never such as to allow 
their human quality 
Heals of Life among Cituens 

We have no need to ‘hscuss and cities at 

enjoyment among the literature it is the Dbarma 

that time In the corpus oi •• attracted our attention the 

shastras and the Puranas speaking of was one in which 

most The period that being ivnlten for the 

various PHranm had ^ 
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purpose of spreading the higher truths of Indian philosophy 
among the populace Education and culture were no doubt 
spreading by word of mouth, but we also have to examine closely 
how at the same time the temptations and ideals of enjoyment 
were weakening the country by introducing a certain looseness in 
the character of the contented householder, and were making 
the country incapable of countering the challenge of Muslim 
civilization in the succeeding period 
Professor Haranchandra Chakladar has written a very valuable 
book called Social Life in Ancient India He says that the sa^ 
Vatsyayana li\ed in the middle of the third century A d 
was possibly an inhabitant of the western part of the Dccc^ 
We get sufRcient evidence of a this-worldly epicurean philosop y 
of life at the time when the Kamasutra was compiled n e 
6rst chapter of the Kamasutra, Vatsyayana mentioned this ‘O 
of viewpoint and, by demolishing it, sought to establish religion 
to Its place of honour 

There is no need to follow the ways of religion, because its 
fruits cannot be obtained in this world, and even if religioti 
sacrifices are performed, it is to be doubted whether they wi 
bring any fruits 

It IS preferable to possess a pigeon today than to possess a 
peacock tomorrow 

A brass cup that one is certain to obtain is better than a 
golden goblet about which one is m doubt Thus say t e 
Lokayatikas* 

Even though Vatsyayana demolished this viewpoint with 
arguments, there is much to learn from the principles of 
life and enjoyment which come out clearly in his book The 
reader will have to read patiently and closely the excerpts gi'cn 
below’, despite their length because he will be able to form 
from them a realistic picture of Indian society of nearly fifteen 
hundred jears ago 

After acquiring education and the status of a householder 
and with wealth acquired by the Brahmin through gifts by 
the Kshatnva through conquest, through commerce by the 
Vaishya and through service by the Shudra, or through inheri- 
tance, or through both means, you should pursue the life of a 
citizen 
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You should reside in a town, a puKOT 
(collection of two hundred hamlets) or in a larg 
honest persons; or in such a place where you can carry y 
life’s activities 

You should make a house iher 
nearby. It is necessary to ^mdcd according 

where there is water. The rooms or have 

to the functions of the household You sn 
made, two apartments ^Arvbeauti- 

In the outer apartment “o,e white sheet Oose 

ful bolsters and a bed covered wi P On the 

to that there should be another, s ig ^ 

side where the head is, a qo there should be, 

opposite side there should be » “ garlands, a box deco- 
lor one’s enjoyment at "f’''’ o„d jars for perfumes, 

rated with wax, a box and betel leaves On 

the shins of pomegranates an ^ „„ an ele- 

the Boor there should be a spit • ^ad paints, boohs of 
phant tush, a drawing board .--aranth, by the side of the 
any kind, garlands of yello' ^aards. just out- 

bed, on the floor there should • ^ corner you 

side there should be cages for ® woodcarvings and other 

should have provisions for ma be a swing covered 

pastimes I" ^^^‘‘"'^'’“anous designs In that house it- 
With cloth decorated with vano perfumed creep- 

self there should be a You should thus arrange 

ers where seats should be pro objects in your house 

in an orderly way the various perform his daily 

The lover should rise m tw applying 

routine acts Later, after c , ® ^j^e red dye ahLtika on 
unguents, taking a garlan * ^ ^ the lips with a compound 
the bps, taking betel leaves mirror, fresh- 

of red dye and wa\. observing y begin 

enmg your breath, and ta 

your round of second day to anoint the body 

To bathe every day, every third day to rub the 

with oil. sandalwood every fourth day to shave the 

body with a foamy subst body, 

head and face, and eve 
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together with bathing and the various cleansing acts Cleans 
mg oneself of perspiration to be done always in a closed room 
To eat m the forenoon and m the afternoon According to 
Charayana, eating is obligatory m the forenoon and in the 
evening After the morning meal, to teach the parrots to talk, 
to watch the fight of partridges, cocks and rams, to parti- 
cipate in various entertainments with the pithamardas and the 
vita vidushakaSf and then to have a siesta After arising from 
the siesta, to do one’s hair and, in the appropriate dress, to 
promenade in the goshthi, sabha or sainiti Later in the even 
mg, music, after music, when the outer apartment has been 
decorated with flowers and perfumed with incense to await, 
along with one’s companions, the beloved’s arrival in the bed 
chamber If she fails to arrive, send a woman messenger I 
she does not come out of pique, go yourself When she comes 
engage in pleasant conversation and exchanges with the com* 
panions When, during bad weather, the beloved’s dress is 
spoilt m the ram, have her dressed as she had been Or have 
her attended to by a servant This can be done at all times 
Make arrangements also for excursions, assemblies m the 
goshthi, drinking parties, and games of skill On an appointed 
day, once or twice a month, gather together at the temple of 
Saraswati The visiting artists, and dancers shall be made to 
display their dance music and arts On the next day the artists 
and dancers will receive appreciation and prizes from them After 
that, if they have won respect, witness their dance, etc , other- 
wise give them leave There should be a spirit of co operation 
on occasions of illness grief or mourning as well as on festive 
occasions Those visitors who come together at that place, help 
them on occasions of grief and of festivity with various service 
This IS the prescribed duty of the gana Here is also described 
and explained the arrangements to be made on pilgrimages asso 
ciated with various deities 

What the assemblage of a goshthi is, is explained 
A goshthi IS the name of a gathering of men of the same intcl 
Iigcncc, education, disposition, wealth and age who sit together 
for social interchange m the house of a courtesan, or m an 
assembly, or m the house of a leading citizen along with courte 
sans There they arc occupied in the pursuit of poetry or some 
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other art At these goshlks. the townsmcit 

to the capttvattngarts, and, as a token of love, toy *‘>'■'‘1 

their serving maids for what may be rei^irc o 

Visiting each other at home IS enjoined sour 

There various forms of sweet, savoury, , 
beverages should be offered to the ^ ^ explained 

consumed Thus the nature of excursions m paries is p 

There are some special features of excursions in parks which are 

,r .I.n„ld attire yourselves elegantly. 
In the morning itself you should -_„ffeeans take your 
mount your horses, and, together wit pleasures of the 

servants along There, “f" .'"'“/“fay games of skill (such 
journey, you should have cock figh , P jj^ncers and, each 
as chess), witness the mchnation. you should 

having spent the tune according to hnneme back tokens 

return m the same way m the afternjn.^S " 

from the park ( such as ® ^ water sports in 

explained how m the summer you cleared of crocodiles 

tanks, ponds and lakes which have been clearea 

and other creatures . ^ ^ man alone with his 

These pleasures may be enjoy j„„pany of vanous 

chosen courtesans, or by courtesans i 

men „„„erlv or children, who has only his 

Someone who has no prop ^ of flowers, some foamy 

body, and whose only if such a man comes 

substances, some astringent su versed in the arts, he 

from a renowned province im m these arts and esta- 

sbould instruct the members o courtesans arc associated 

bhsh himself in circles with svwc ^ 

Such a person is known ^ nes, but who is talented and 

A man who has spent all his I ^ discourse on 

possesses his own house and m the goshthi and who 

many subjects among the co ^^^,00 with the courtesans and 

seeks to make a living by his iw 

Citizens IS called a iim among your village castefolk 

Yon should desciibe to th« of the townsmen 

who ate keen and inlrll'gch'- ,o the 

and enthuse them to vou should provide for the 

goshthi If you have the m 
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delights of the people You should oblige them by helping them 
m all their works You should help them as far as possible 
This is proper for the townsman 

People will be highly esteemed m the goshthi if they do not 
speak only in Sanskrit or only m the local tongue A goslitfil 
towards which people have animosity, or one which is guided y 
itself alone, or one in which there is only malice and backbiting 
will not attract a wise person A learned man will acquire 
worldly success by attaching himself to a goshthi where there is 
room for thought, entertainment and play 
Another Aspect of Society 

Another evil effect of the increasing prosperity also made its 
appearance m ancient India There used to be continual con ic 
and strife among the rulers of the different regions of the country 
They were perpetually jealous about mamtaming the honour o 
their family or community, if the king was good, he remaine 
concerned about the welfare of his subjects, otherwise the su 
jects had nothing to rely upon They tried to maintain themselves 
in their villages by pursuing their ancestral occupations ^ t e 
extent possible, if these occupations did not give them a sufficien 
income, they turned to labour or cultivation While they were 
adversely affected by political conflicts, these never overcame them 
completely 

We see another effect of the accumulation of wealth in the 
viour of the Brahmins In earlier times the Brahmins pursued t e 
vocation of scholars and teachers, they tried as far as possible to 
accept a minimum of gifts and offerings Even what they too 
was spent mainly on the maintenance of their pupils But whe 
the wealthy m India took their place among the richest in the 
world and when the princely families, m competition with t e 
wealthy, turned their attention to more and more elaborate 
rituals, some degeneration undoubtedly came about also among 
the Brahmins At a later time when Mahmud of Ghazni sacked the 
temples of Somnath, Nagarkote, etc , the amount of gold an 
jewellery he collected at each place is probably unparalleled m the 
world s history While among these Brahmins overburdened wit 
wealth there might have been some who sought to educate the 
people through the Puranas and other works, we see in many 
places that a large section of them became occupied m composing 
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panegyrics for the k.ngs in htgUy ornate language tv.th a v.ew to 
advancing their own interests . „ m society 

Thus, the direct conseqnenr* of xZ 

was that Brahmins and Kshattiyas bega 
path of right conduct. 


Notes 

1. Various forms of association of craftsnwn, ariisaos, 

2. A school of materialist philosophers 

3. These are from the Kamasuira of Valsyayans 
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In tub middle ages India, as compared to other countries, had be- 
come quite advanced m agriculture, handicrafts and commerce, and 
It was partly on account of this that Pathans, Turks, Moghuls 
and other followers of the Islamic faith from Afghanistan, Central 
Asia, etc began to come repeatedly to India for plunder We do 
not observe any consolidated effort within India to meet these 
attacks from outside Wherever some little effort was made, it 
was not sufficient to overcome the military skills of the Muslim 
nations Gradually Muslim chieftains acquired the royal seat in 
North India, and within a few centuries the area from the Punjab 
to Gaur^ came under their rule 

But It IS not our purpose to discuss the changes m India s 
political fortunes We would like to investigate only the changes 
brought about in the economic arrangements in Indian society 
and in the anatomy of Hindu society as a consequence of Muslim 
rule Unfortunately there is a great lack of reliable evidence in this 
regard Because, even though they might have acquired some 
knowledge of the ideals of the mrna system from the Hindu reli- 
gious texts, the Muslim scholars who sought to understand Hindu 
society did not observe the actual form taken by the \arna system 
through the confrontation of ideal and reality Similarly, they did 
not take into account the directions in which change was taking 
place as a consequence of the pressure of Islamic influence For 
this reason, if we are to understand the history of society and the 
nature of the changes taking place in it, our purpose will not be 
served by the accounts written by the Muslim scholars 
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appear that these were Hindu craftsmen of the old iregime It also 
seems beyond doubt that Hindu craftsmen were engaged y 
Iltutmish at the beginning of the thirteenth century for building 
a mosque in Ajmere at the foot of the Taragarh hills But there is 
proof that at a later time Fcroze Tughlaq engaged four thousand 
of his own slaves m stonework In other words, ancestral rights 
in stone work were overlooked in certain cases There is a so 
historical proof that Mahmud of Ghazni and Timur forcibly 
carried away stone workers from India to Afghanistan an 
Central Asia While episodes of this kind might show the effect of 
external pressures on traditional arrangements, we may take it t a 
these arrangements remained more or less unbroken I will ^ 
give an example from modern times of how a community of era s 
men tries to preserve its ancestral status and sentiments even 
after embracing Islam 

Conversions to Islam take place for various reasons We leave 
aside those who are attracted to Islamic monotheism by conscious 
reasoning, or who change their religion by being attracted by t « 
force of Islamic solidarity lam speaking of cases of religious 
conversion occasioned by other causes There is a village la 
Orissa called Garpada where the principalities of Mayufbhanj an 
Baleshvvar have a common border In ancient times a Brah^min 
family had its home here K.mg Purushottamdeb (1470 97) oft o 
solar dynasty gave some land to this Brahmin family When 
Onssa was conquered at the time of the emperor Aurangzeb. this 
grant to the Brahmin family was withdrawn But when the Bra 
mms accepted the Islamic religion their property was restored to 
them, and they continue to enjoy it to this day The copperplate 
grant of King Purushottamdeb is even now carefully preserve 
in their home 


As in the case of this Brahmin family, many families of crafts- 
men were constrained to accept religious conversion Among those 
stone workers who turned from temple construction to the cons- 
truction of mosques at the command of Muslim rulers, there must 
naturally ha\e been some who were thrown out of caste and vsho 
later adopted Islam I went to Benares once m October 194J 
There after many enquiries I located in the Karanghanta VNard a 
certain Muslim contractor called Babu Miyan He came from an 
ancient line of craftsmen He said sorro\>full> that these days 
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The tremendous upheaval created in society by Chaitanyadeva 
during Muslim rule was also beaten back more or less by the 
blows it received later at the hands of bigoted elements It has 
already been said that the economic organization of the village 
remained in its ancient form There the hereditary rights in one’s 
occupation and the differences m status between families in the 
different crafts and services were preserved more or less unharmed 
In the villages these were preserved even by the followers of the 
Muslim faith I think that it is this that ensured the triumph of 
Raghunandan in regard to both social practices and religious 
beliefs The ideas propounded by Lord Chaitanya remained confin- 
ed toparticular sects, they were not able to break down the intole 
ranee embedded in society as a whole and usher m a new flood 
of life The Vaishnavas were in effect transformed into a new caste 
Lord Chaitanya came into this world in 1485 A little before 
this the great saint Madhavendrapun of the Madhva sect tried to 
bring m a new tide of devotional worship Ishwarapuri was a 
disciple of Madhavendrapun The saint Advaita of Shantipur, 
having bathed in this tide of devotion, was trying to make it flow 
through the entire land Feeling that he would not be able to 
accomplish this alone, he awaited the emergence of an avatar 
When Lord Chaitanya revealed himself as the propagator of the 
new religion of his day, Advaita and Lord Nityananda, Roop and 
Sanatan Goswami all got together and sought to restore life to the 
Hindus through their united action I have already tried to mdi 
cate how far their efforts succeeded I will now close the present 
chapter by drawing a sketch of the society of that tune 

A Sketch of Hindu Culture during Muslim Rule 
Who can describe the treasures of Nabadwip 7 
A hundred thousand people bathe there m the Ganges 
Hundreds of thousands of the twice born live there, 

By the grace of Saraswati they are all very learned 
They all pride themselves on being great scholars. 

Even a boy holds debate with titled scholars 
People fr om many lands go to Nabadwip, 

Kumar Datla or ‘Jatibhed’ by Principal Ksh limohan Sen The reader wiU 
also find a fascinating analysis ofthe social system during ihe lime of Raghu 
nandan in * Swaml t'lvckananJd ebam Unabimsha ShafabJl* by Shxl Oinja 
Shankar Ri}xh'‘udaurl ( author’s note) 
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By studying in Nibadwip they attain Icirning 
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Grieving at the lack of devotion in the people 

The whole world was intoxicated with mundane pleasures, 

No one cared for the worship of Krishna or devotion to Vishnu 
Some worshipped Basuli with diverse offerings, 

Some offered sacrifices with flesh and wine 

There was song, dance, music and commotion all the time. 

One never heard the bles*5ed name of Krishna 
Worship without Krishna gave no pleasure to the gods, 
Advaita in particular felt very aggrieved 
Advaita’s heart was by nature compassionate, 

Out of pity he pondered on the salvation of living beings 
If my lord were to arrive and become incarnate, 

Then alone would these creatures be saved 
Then only can I, Advaita Simha, justly take pride, 

If I can bring the lord of Vaikuntha here to this earth 
Having brought the lord of Vaikuntha to the earth, 

I shall take all living beings, singing and dancing, to salvation 

Shreechai(an}abhaga\at, Adi Canto 2 

At his advent, when the lord Cbaitanya returned to Nadiya 
after his meeting with Shreeishwarapuri at Gaya, then onwards 
he began to preach Co humanity to smg the praises of Cod and 
to follow the path of devotion 
The lord says, let all acquire devotion to Krishna, 

Let none speak of anything but the merit of taking Krishna s 

name 

The lord himself advises everyone 

Listen with joy to the great incantation that is Krishna’s name 
Tlirough this will all acquire every spiritual gain, 

There is no other way but to chant this all the time 
Let people sit in small groups at their door. 

And sing devotional songs, keeping time by clapping their 

hands 

Having got the message from the lord’s lips, 

Cieryonc bowed and returned to his home 
Everyone ceaselessly meditated on Krishna’s name. 

And all meditated with heart and sou! on the lord s feet 
At dusk they gathered together at Ihcir doorsteps, 

And they sang the praises of the lord, keeping time by clapping 
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S„r«e/iu.mmaWiagma-.^^»^*^'' 

— oresumably the wealthier ones 
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Singing at the top of his voice, he claps his hands, 

We arc deafened by the noise of drums and cymbals 
Intoxicated with heaven knows what, he dances, he sings, 
Laughs, weeps, falls on the ground, gets up, and then rolls over 

and over 

The townsmen are maddened by the ceaseless devotional music, 
We cannot sleep, but keep awake at night 
Discarding the name Nimai, he now calls hunself “Gaurhari ”, 
He has undermined the religion of the Hindus by starting a 

heresy 

The lower orders are now singing the name of Krishna, 

Through this sin shall Nabadwip be destroyed 

In the Hindu scriptures the name of God is known to be the 

great incantation. 

If everyone hears it, the incantation loses its potency 
You are the master of the village, everyone is your subject, 
Summon Nimai and send him in exile 

Snsrichaitanyachantamrita, Adi Canto 17. 


Notes 

1 The traditioiial namo for Beagal 

2 A kind of enamelling, named after Bidar 

3 Yet another interesting use of the term jail, here implying specific 
nature or quality 
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especially on the structure of Hindu society, we will review the 
history of the period under British rule from a different angle 

Raipur 

The river Ajay flows to the north of Burdwan district and 
along the southern border of Birbhum district Rising in the hills 
of Bihar, it moves eastward and meets the river Bhagirathi near 
Katwa village Both banks of the Ajay are very fertile Atone 

time it was along the Ajay that most of the commercial traffic 
of this region flowed Prosperous villages had been established 
on Its banks from ancient times The shnne of Ichhai Ghose was 
constructed probably in the ninth century In Supur village, in 
Deuli, and also at other places many excellent stone images of 
gods and goddesses have been excavated Some of these must 
have been installed during the rule of the Pala dynasty and others 
during the period of Sena rule Supur village is situated not far 
from Bolpur town At one time there was a centre of trade there 
On account of the inflow of sail along the riverway, a portion of 
Supur village is even today widely known as Nundanga* To the 
west of Supur is Mirjapur, and adjacent to that is the village of 
Raipur There are no ancient rums in Raipur as there are m 
Supur, but, in discussing the history of Raipur, we will get direct 
evidence of the spread of British rule and of its impact on 
Hindu society 

The East India Company entered India on the pi;etext of trade 
The French did the same, but they believed that in order to really 
profit from the disorder prevailing in India because of the weaken 
mg of Mughal rule and the consequent emergence of petty powers. 
It would not do to merely watch events It would be necessary to 
enhance one’s own political power by supporting one or another 
of the contending sides The French ivent quite far in these efforts 
Later, the British also followed their footsteps and joined the same 
game In the struggle between the two powers, the British were 
ultimately victorious, andmeourse oftimethe East India Companj 
got involved in other affairs more than in commerce After taking 
charge of collecting the revenues for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the 
Company began gradually to turn its attention m other directions 
At that time due to the general disorder and the misuse of political 
power, there were frequent famines, many people died and the 
economic life of the country was thrown into complete confusion 
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In those days Birbhum was under the charge of the Muslim 
military governor of Rajoagar who adopted the title of ‘ Raja ’ 
The economic condition of these people deteriorated as a result of 
the changes in their political fortunes But the Sinha family was 
able to carry on its business in peace despite the general disorder 
prevalent in the country because of the protection provided by 
Cheap They had accumulated vast quantities of wealth In ex- 
change for that wealth the ruling family of Rajnagar sold the 
zamindari rights to the entire area from Seuri to Raipur to the 
Sinha family Those who had earned their living from the work 
done by their weavers now became transformed into landlords 

Lalchand’s son was Shyamkishore, Shyamkishore’s sons were 
Jagmohan, Brajamohan, Bhubanmohan and Manamohan The 
eldest of the four sons looked after the zaraindari, Bhubanmohan 
supervised the office-work, and Manamohan is believed to have 
spent his time in the cultivation of music and other arts Mans* 
mohan had four sons and, among these, Sitikantha was the 
father of Shri Satyendraprasanna Sinha or Lord Sinha Siti- 
kantha, Shyamkishore and the others acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of Persian m those days Sitikantha also learnt English 
m addition to Persian 

The Sinha family ran its zamindari In the meantime, the 
British traders began to set up, one after another, lac, sugar 
and indigo factories m the area The British traders began gradu- 
ally to introduce into India, independently of the East India 
Company, the improved techniques of manufacture which were 
emerging in Bntain With the help of Cheap, a Briton by 
the name of David Erskine began the cultivation of indigo a 
few miles to the west of Raipur But Cheap died in 1828 and 
later, when David Erskine died m 1837, hts son Henry Erskmc 
started a new company and continued with the work of indigo 
cultivation It is said that at this time Sitikantha Sinha of the 
Sinha family also joined them in their business The British 
merchants made things easy for their business by getting an 
innucnttal zaramdar on their side Siiikantha’s zamindari went on. 
and his sons gave up the study of Persian in Calcutta and turned 
their attention to English Sitikantha arranged for the education 
of his sons Narendra and Satyendraprasanna in England with 
the help of the Erskine family The nuns of the tndigo factories 
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What we have to consider are the changes in social organiza- 
tion that have come about as a result of all this I give below 
a brief description of what may be directly observed m Bolpur 
The social disorganization that has resulted from the loss of 
employment of a large number of women is not the only notice- 
able thing It IS true that the establishment of nee mills and 
the rise in the price of paddy has led to some increase in paddy 
cultivation all around, but today even the work of cultivation 
IS regulated not by the demands of home consumption but by 
those of the market The Tanner used to work on leather in 
the past, but now leather is sent for tanning to distant places 
Even the work of the weavers is not regular or continuous 
because it has to depend on mill-made yarn The weavers have 
had to sacrifice their independence to the demands of the mill- 
owners Even the Blacksmith is not able to ply his trade success- 
fully since so many articles are produced m the factories and 
sold cheaply m the markets As a result, the various artisan 
families have lost their moorings Some have become transformed 
into landless cultivators or labourers, and others have left their 
homes for an unknown destination 

The Tanner becomes an agriculturist, the Brahmin opens a 
pharmacy, Kayasthas, Sadgopes and Ugra Kshatnyas have at 
places entered service, at places started furniture factories and 
at places opened shoe shops People have lost the confidence to 
adhere to the occupations which were assigned to them under 
the iarna system As a result, caste has become detached from 
the economic system and has become confined only to the cere- 
monial aspects of social life 

It IS not as if such changes arc taking place only in the towns 
and the markets Even m the countryside, village society is 
being changed as a result of the economic and social revolutions 
described above Before we try to find out m quantitative terms 
the direction of this cliangc and, possibly, jts rate, wc would 
like to close this cliaptcr with an account of the population and 
occupational distribution of a village in Dtrbhum district 
Jajigram < 

There is an ancient \jUage called Jajigram in the north of 
Dirbhum district near the border of Murshidabad district Today 
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It has a populatjon of 2,055 persoas We give below a table 
showing their numbers and their occupations 
The reader will notice that the Grahacharya, Kumor, Dom, 
Jele, Kamar, Chhutar, Napit and other castes are still more or 
less established in their traditional occupations The Muchi has 
become a labourer, the Rajbarasi has given up fishing for wage 
labour. Brahmins, Kayasthas and Baidyas have turned their atten 
tion to cultivation There is another thing we have to notice* 
the castes from which water is not acceptable account -Ibr I,4S5 
of the 2,065 persons, or, over 70 per cent of the people occupy 
a degraded position in society, and it is to this category that 
most of the wage labourers belong 


TABLE household CENSUS OF JAJlGRAMi 
Group A Castes fiom Whom Waiet is not Accepted by Brahmins 



No of 


Trodiltonal 

Actual 

Rant 

Fam lies 

Individuab 

OeeufHiuon 

Oeeripoihn 

Muchi 

65 

325 

Tanning, shoemaking 

Landless labour 

Shuitnalx 

40 

130 

Swtepmg, cleaning 

T 0,*Jaa<IJess 
labour, 2 peasant 
proprietors 

Phulmali 

7 

25 

Gantenio^ supplying 
Rowers for religious 
oSerug 

JUuid/ess labour 

Rajbamsi 

!0 

33 

BoaOnea and agricul 
tural labour 

t.aadless labour 

Bhar 

12 

35 

Mfg of chapped rice, 
labour 

T O 

Ma] 

SO 

430 

Agricultural labour 

T O 

Kooai 

15 

350 

do 

T O 

Bauri 

1 

5 

do 

T O 

Dom 

5 

20 

Working m bamboo 
(basket wearing) 

T O 

Kora Santa! 25 

65 

Digging earth, labour 

T O 

Jele 

n 

55 

Fishing 

T O , 2 peaidot 
propTieton 

Dhoba 

2 

10 

Washing clothes 

T O 


•T O stands for ‘TiaditionaJ Occupations’ 
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Group B Castes from Whom Water is Accepted by Brahmins 


Name 

No of 
Families 

Individual} 

Traditional 

I Occupation 

Actual 

Occupation 

Goala 

8 

25 

Milk trade and coiv 
keeping 

T O and farming 

Sadgop 

5 

10 

Farming 

Landless labour 

Kumor 

4 

10 

Mfg Pottery 

T O 

Kamar 

6 

20 

Blacks cnitheiy 

T O 

Chutar 

1 

5 

Carpentry 

T 0 

Napil 

7 

30 

Shaving and hair cut 
ting 

T O 

Bene 

2 

5 

Trading m spices 

Trade and farming 

Barai 

40 

200 

Cultivation of betel 
vine 

T O , 2 grocers, 

3 unskilled pbysi 
Class 

Bhat 

2 

10 

? 

Clencal jobs 

Kayasiba 

28 

120 

Clerical work 

Farmiag, clencal job, 
2 physicians, some 
unemployed 



Group C High Castes 


Name 

No of 
Families 

Trad tional 
TndnlJuib Occupation 

Actual 

Occupation 

Rajput 

A 

15 

Soldiers 

Landless labour 

Chhstti 

6 

15 

Soldiers 

Farming, clerical 
work 

Brahman 

30 

150 

Priestcr^t, 
leaching, etc 

Farming, clencal 
job, 1 physician, 
some unemployed 

Grahacharya I 
( Brahman ) 

5 

Astrology 

T O 

Vaidya 

12 

50 

Physician 

Farming, physician, 
clerical job, also 
unemployed 

Batrasi 5 

( Vduhnava 

15 

Religious 

mendicancy 

T O, 

1 In farming 


mendicant ) 
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1 Nun = salt, danga = lancl 

2 Tho word used is ‘ najrana * which is a tax or tribute paid by an 
inferior to a superior 

3 This was written before the land reforms. 

4 This IS a slightly more elaborate form of the table given in tho book, 
and is taken from N. K Bose, * Some Aspects of Caste in Bengal ’, 
Man m India, Vol 38, No 2, 1W8 
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The Present Position of 
The Caste System 


The enumeration of the Indian population began m 1872 But 
the work of enumeration was incompletely done m that year. A 
complete census enumeration has been made every ten years since 
188 1. From all this we get various kinds of information about the 
different levels of Hindu and Muslim society for the years 1901» 
191 1, 1921 and 193 1, If we could get census data even for the areas 
ruled by the British since the beginning of British rule, it would be 
possible to prestnt a complete picture of the changes that took place 
m Indian society during the last two hundred years Let us discuss 
here the material that we get for the limited period of thirty or 
forty years 

We will have to depend for the present on the unpublished 
manuscript prepared by Pnti Mitra in the course of her resear- 
ches in the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Calcutta 

If one carefully goes through the tables on the following pages 
one will notice certain things Firstly, the castes which arc men- 
tioned in the census from 1901 to 1931, or in regard to which any 
analysis is possible, may be grouped into a number of categories 
Baidyas, Brahmins and Kayasthas are castes which have a high 
proportion of literates Among them the proportion of people in 
their traditional occupations is low, and the number m the higher 
professions is high There is some association with agriculture in 
the case of Kayasthas, but the Brahmins and the Baidyas have not 
gone m for it Their attraction to industry is also scry weak 
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D\ID\A .PltYSlCfAN 



mi 

1911 

192! 

1931 

Populalton 

31.357 

88,298 

102,870 

110,739 

Earners 


21,133 

24.174 

26,292 

Percentage of earners 


23 93 

23 44 

23 83 

Percentage of literates 
Percentage m 

45 62 

53 21 

57 52 

51 79 

traditional occupations 

36 10 

20 11 

15 02 

18 80 

agriculture, etc 


7 16 

12 42 

6 04 

industries 


2 13 

I 22 

I 85 

higher professions 


54 66 

46 81 

49 40 

DARUI DCTEL 

CULTlt’ATOR AND 

TRADER 



mi 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

72,183 

101.112 

185,526 

195,139 

Earners 


30.984 

56,422 

50,754 

Percentage of earners 


30 68 

30 42 

26 01 

Percentage of Jitcraies 
Percentage in 

12 90 

15 29 

20 32 

17 39 

traditional occupations 

94 96 

61 18 

44 15 

54 58 

agriculture, etc 


75.31 

70 74 

73 68 

industries 


1 95 

3 47 

3 88 

higher professions 


2 07 

3 76 

8 67 


B,\URl LABOURER 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

260,494 

257.669 

303.013 

331,238 

Earners 


161,914 

164,881 

143,468 

Percentage of earners 


62 82 

54 43 

43 32 

Percentage of literates 

0 38 

0 99 

0 59 

0 77 

Percentage m 
traditional occupations 

37 25 

52 02 

63 16 

40 79 

agriculture, etc 


59 52 

79 17 

65 94 

industries 


s zt 

3 m 

4 07 

higher professions 


0 07 

0 05 

0 78 


BRAHMIN PRIEST, SCHOLAR AND TEACHER 

1901 1911 1921 1931 

1,019,348 1,191,867 1,314,430 1,456,180 

400,064 425,173 417,157 


Population 

Earners 
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2901 

19}] 

1921 

}93] 

Percentage of earners 


33 58 

32 36 

28 68 

Percentage of literates 

35 84 

39 85 

43 15 

37 28 

Percentage in 





traditional occupations 

33 54 

21 79 

14 57 

16 57, 

agriculture, etc 


19 39 

22 63 

15 38 

industries 


2 92 

3 57 

4 50 

higher professions 


43 71 

34 95 

30 76 

CHAMAR AND 

MDCHI 

LEATHERWORKBR 


1901 

19U 

1921 

mi 

Population 

96,391 

533,131 

564,879 

564,862 

(only Chamar) 



Earners 


238,058 

244.145 

217,366 

Percentage of earners 


44 67 

43 21 

38 50 

Percentage of literates 

3 19 

2 97 

3 11 

4 52 

Percentage m 





traditional occupations 

23 26 

33 77 

23 94 

24 59 

agriculture, etc 

33 47 

32 33 

28 60 

32 88 

industries 


37 06 

42 84 

43 93 

higher professions 


0 25 

0 45 

1 07 

DHOBA WASHERMAN 




1901 

1911 

1921 

mi 

Population 

I62.4I0 

204,138 

227,295 

229.60S 

Earners 


80,429 

88,691 

73,456 

Percentage of earners 


39 42 

39 01 

32 00 

Percentage of literates 

5 49 

5 51 

7 78 

8 11 

Percentage m 





traditional occupations 

59 77 

53 93 

42 81 

48 71 

agriculture, etc 


33 50 

36 33 

29 64 

industries 


3 82 

4 21 

5 41 

higher professions 


I 14 

0 85 

3 07 

COALA CATTLE HERDER 

AND ^trLK SBtLCR 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

404.i99 

533,790 

582 597 

599,281 

Earners 


25J.829 

239 429 

217.438 

Percentage of earners 


43 13 

41 10 

36 28 
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mi 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Percentage of literates 

6 33 

7 6S 

W 57 

10 17 

Percentage m 





traditional occupations 

41 45 

31 39 

21 30 

24 77 

agncuUure, etc 


41 00 

42 21 

37 49 

industries 


6 47 

7 43 

7 28 

higher professions 


1 65 

I 87 

5 42 


JOOl WEAVER 




im 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

373,105 

342,833 

’65,891 

384,634 

Earners 


1 19,234 

127,577 

107,952 

Percentage of earners 


34 77 

34 86 

28 08 

Percentage of literates 

7 61 

12 97 

15 44 

11 36 

Percentage in 





traditional occupations 

53 8S 

36 09 

36 25 

40 82 

agricuUuTc, etc 


32 93 

32 62 

24 09 

industries 


42 47 

40 23 

49 41 

higher professions 


2 71 

3 06 

6 83 

N\NfASItUDRA 

CULTIVATOR AND BOATMAN 



mt 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

1,796,220 1.826,139 

2,094,936 

Earners 


609.255 


552,796 

Percentage of earners 


33 36 


26 38 

Percentage of literates 

3 30 

4 91 

7 51 

6 64 

Percentage in 





traditional occupations 

S8 02 

75 19 



agriculture, etc 


77 49 


70 45 

industries 


7 20 


4 94 

higher professions 


I 09 


6 03 

/VAfYT BARBCR 




1901 

J9II 

1921 

1931 

Popubljon 

33' 9S4 

427 48S 

444 023 

451 0S5 

Earners 


I'o seo 

151 037 

133 898 

rerccniagc of earners 


3S 30 

U 02 

29 68 

Percentage of literates 

9 79 

M Ot 

13 47 

11 58 
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Precenlage in 

1901 

1911 

1921 

mi 

traditional occupations 

60 55 

48 41 

36 70 

45 41 

agriculture, etc 


33 95 

32 29 

27 01 

industries 


4 81 

4 21 

5 64 

higher professions 


3 28 

3 23 

7 45 


BAODI OR BYAGRA KSHATRIYA : CULTIVATOR AND FISHERMAN 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

703 147 

847,228 

886,821 

987,315 

Earners 


392,472 

371,477 

366,455 

Percentage of earners 


46 33 

44 15 

37 13 

Percentage of literates 

1 57 

1 91 

2 13 

1 92 

Percentage in 





traditional occupations 

70 13 

71 28 

42 28 (?) 69 79 

agriculture, etc 


73 41 

68 65 

81 74 

industries 


10 05 

9 23 (7) 5 03 

higher prore>sions 


0 25 

0 36 

I 17 

KA^fAR BLACKSMITH 




1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

176,873 

238,595 

256,853 

265,526 

Earners 


86.902 

89,633 

81,710 

Percentage of earners 


36 38 

34 59 

30 77 

Percentage of literates 

10 34 

14 PS 

17 88 

24 92 

Percentage in 





traditional occupations 

47 35 

57 48 

34 11 

43 76 

agriculture, etc 


19 30 

26 02 

21 81 

industries 


67 53 

52 04 

56 11 

higher professions 


1.75 

1 29 

5 32 

KAYASTHA 

ACCOUNTANT AND SCRIQE 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Population 

845,968 

1,023,734 

1,558,442 

Earners 


305,190 


411,657 

Percentage of earners 


29 80 


26 42 

Percentage of literates 

30 86 

34 75 

36 57 

32 90 

Percentage in 





traditional occupations 


10 54 


12 64 
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1901 

mi 

1921 mi 

agriculture, etc 


33 83 


20 23 

industries 


5 09 


5 16 

higher professions 


21 35 


22 42 

KUMOR POTTER 




mi 

mi 

mi 

1931 

Population 

195,533 

278,206 

284,513 

289.654 

Earners 


92,659 

75,326 

53,506 

Percentage of earners 


33 32 

26 48 

18 47 

Percentage of literates 
Percentage in 

6 56 

8 04 

10 18 

9 66 

traditional occupations 

75 16 

73 80 

61 69 

58 87 

agriculture, etc 

16 60 

13 40 

19 76 

19 89 

industries 


78 14 

64 50 

65 66 

higher professions 


0 86 

1 29 

4 26 


Those castes which have a very low proportion of Jiterateshave 
adopted two or perhaps three directions of movement The 
Chamars and Mucbis have remained m their traditional occupa- 
tions in a fair number, and a good many of them are in agri- 
culture They had practised a certain handicraft, when the demand 
for their traditional craft fell they turned towards other crafls, 
hence the number engaged in industries among them has increas- 
ed Because the Kamars have a higher proportion of literates 
than other artisan castes and because of their skills, even though 
their traditional occupations have declined, they have been able 
to turn to other industries without difficulty 

Among the service castes, i e , the Washermen and Barbers, 
the number of persons enga^d m their traditional occupations is 
not inconsiderable Their movement towards agriculture is mode- 
rate, but their movement towards industries and professions is 
weak 

Castes like the Bagdi, Baun, Namtshudra, etc remain without 
literacy as before, and the number engaged m cultivation and 
agncultural labour among them is quite high We can regard 
their movement towards the professions or towards industries as 
very weak 

On the whole, we may say that the extension of British rule 
and the capitalist system has manifested itself differently among 
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the different castes Those who were in service in the past con- 
tinue to be in service today Change is most conspicuous among 
castes which were associated with crafts which have been most 
severely affected by the capitalist system Because of the export 
of leather to foreign countries, the Muchis’ trade has been ruined 
in large measure, they have to some extent given up their tradi 
tional occupation and taken to agriculture or wage employment 
in other industries Because of the competition with foreign or 
indigenous mills the Jogis have to turn to cultivation, but because 
there is still a market for handloom cloth, they have not com 
pletely abandoned their traditional craft Because of the cheapness 
of the pots made by the Kumors, they have not been driven out 
of the market by foreign industry even today, many Kumors 
earn their livelihood from their traditional calling 
We have learnt something by looking at society as a whole, we 
will now augment our knowledge of the present condition of 
Hindu society by discussing internal developments among the 
different castes m recent times 
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Social Movements among 
Various Castes 


The Jogls . 

The Jog. caste numbers nearly four hundred thousand persons 
.n Bengal Of these, .n IMI, 22 OS per cent store .n Tr.pura 
17.10 Sr cent In Noakhah. II 83 per cent ,n ^ 

«... ..nt in rhiuafonc 5 14 per cent m Bakherganj, 5 55 per 
Sm“"D’acea““l Sf’pcr ceS ,n Khulna Jhe — 
per cent or so are scattered among the other 
Weaving is regarded as the traditional occupation of the Jogis 
mTMe on ?hem g.scn «rher ^^otvs that 

3VS-m‘T^‘’rn'drjr:ri«.^ ”irM'"st:^r;h" rends 

of social change among the Jogis through quantitative shifts 
toivards agriculture and other occupations, tte can learn many 
valuable things , 

The first ^'803 or «c,a. «ss amon^^ m modern 

o“Sr h v".nrtahen" oTin the homes of Jogis in a village 
called Andu! Maun Tins led to agitation among 
TjoT and t “pteed before the Pandits- Assecia.ion of .he 
t esVo College to question “ Are to Jogis pure or impure, 
Sanskrit Colleg ^ conduct ’ ” The Pandits’ Association 
and -hat should be . After this some 

declared the ,^n,ad, but this did not spread 

Jogis began I 1313 issue of the paper, Jogisakha, it 

"Tplisi^dtoun l o .877 in to month of Pha, gun, seven 
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persons adopted the sacred thread m the village Lonsimha, m the 
month of Chaitra, 24 persons in Rajnagar, and in the following 
year only seven persons m Rajganj adopted it In 1880 a book 
called Jogi Samskara was published by Bharatchandra Shiromani 

The first detailed enumeration of the different castes in Hindu 
society was made at the 1901 census After that the Minto- 
Morley reforms were instituted in 1909, and at that time again 
the different castes became acutely conscious of their separate 
political rights We get ample evidence of this in the history of 
the period after 1901 

Risley’s inconclusive account of the Jogis in his book, Tribei 
and Castes of Bengal, published in 1891 drew a letter of protest 
addressed to him on behalf of Jogi society After the census of 
1901 the Jogi Hitaishini Sabha was set up, but it ceased to func- 
tion after some time The paper Jogtsakha was started in 1905 
(Baisakh 1311). if we read the articles published m it we can get 
some evidence and indication of the direction of change in Jogi 
society "the purpose of JogtsaKha was to establish unity among 
the Jogts by dissolving the distinctions of subcaste among them, to 
raise the social status of the caste, and to help m the spread of 
education, agriculture, trade and scientific training The Swadeshi 
Movement drew the attention of the country to handloom weav- 
ing, and the Jogis saw m this an opportunity for improving their 
economic condition (Jogisakha, Ashwin 1313) A few other 
essays on the subject were also published, viz , “ Craft Training ” 

( Agrahayan 1312 ) “ The Basic Requirements of Our Progress ” 
(Baisakh 1313 ) 

At the time of the Morley-Minto reforms m 1909, the scope and 
desire for advanccm*nl expressed itself m different ways among 
the different castes We read m the JogisaUia of Dliadra 1315 
(AD 1908) the view of a certain writer who comments “ The 
selfish Brahmin no longer enjoys a monopoly of the fruits of 
national advancement. Western liberalism gives merit its reward ” 
There \vas a special petition for jobs and scholarships on bclialf 
of the Jogi caste in Shravan 1318 (a d 1911) In view of the 
desire to seek special f ivour with Goxernment. an article appeared 
in Jogisakha ( Dhadra 1321, A D 1914 ) as soon as the First 
World War began It said * In these hard days we may not all 
be able to sacrifice ourselves for the king who is like our father. 



Socjaf ^{o\cmcllls among 


Various Castes 


but It IS our duly to help those who ate setting out to E"'' 

the king was the hope “fJT' n, .‘.erest m the 

economic J„Jt,on’bcgan to among the 

JcspoLble for thrartie"ef 

u“HTue;^rd%h12korUai.yW 

(Phalgun 13.2 ) " Edu“, “ " success Later •■ 

Advancement ( Bhadfst f> . . 

(Kattik 1314 1 ' * ,|ani petitioned Government for 

An institution called logi &mmdani pen lonea 
grantst/ogiscUia Shravan 318 * o 

was established m J^S'' „p a, students 

Subscriptions „as some increase in literacy 

Perhaps because of all this mere was 
among members of the caste 

1901 — • 2 ol 

1911 . '2 97 

1921 . 

1931 "2® ^ , 

in collece education and m employ- 

With some improvement 1 

ment the Researches into the ancient history 

acutely evident ■" ^ „„sas „f 1911 a book named 
of the logis began Nath was presented to 

rCensSSmLioner Various articles also began to be pub- 
lished m Jog.sMa ^,^dh, Bhadra 1312). 

“Archaeology . ( Caste”, ( Ashwin 1327, Kartik 

“ The Historicity of the jogi v- . \ 

1328), It- 1 

“ Ray of Light (Baisakh 1330), 
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“Who You Are ”, ( Magh 1317), 

“ Decline and Redress ”, ( Bhadra 1327 ) 

At the 1921 census the priests of the Jogi caste put forward 
the claim to be included among the Brahmins, in 1931 the entire 
Jogi caste claimed the status of Brahmins 
As a result of the movement started by the Jogi Sammilani, 
the wearing of sacred threads became prevalent to some extent, 
but it did not spread according to expectations 
With the claim to higher social status, the effort to bring about 
reforms within became increasingly strong in Jogi society In 
Jogisakha, the essays, ‘ The Sacred Thread Ceremony ” (Bhadra 
1321 ) and “The Introduction of the Sacred Thread ” (Baisakh 
1328 ) were published In the issues of Baisakh 1318 and Jaistha 
1320, the priests among the Jogis were urged to acquire true edu 
cation and to make themselves fit for their vocation Together 
with this, appeals were made for the abolition of subcaste among 
the Jogis, and attempts continued to be made for building up 
public opinion against child marriage ( “ Marriage Reform ”, 
Ashwin 1338, “ Child Marriage”, Baisakh Jaishtha 1312) The 
following articles were published on the education of women 
“ Our Duty to Womankind ”, ( Agrahayan 1327) , 

“ Women’s Education ”, ( Magh 1327 ), 

“An Appeal to our Sisters ”, ( Magh 1327), 

“ Will Not Women Become Human Beings'^ ”, ( Bhadra 1330), 

“ The Problem of Women ”, ( Jaishtha 1331 ) 

There were two views on the question of widow remarriage 
Despite the resistance of the traditionalists the progressive section 
of society succeeded in arranging some marriages for widows 
The kind of movement in Jogi society of which we get an indi 
cation above shows them to be more interested in competing with 
other castes for jobs and favours with Government than in im- 
proving their craft In their efforts to improve their education and 
social practices, what wc sec is only their movement m the direc- 
tion adopted earlier by the Brahmins and other upper castes 
Although the traditional occupation of the Jogis was textile weav- 
ing wc get little indication of improvement in tliat Even when, 
during the snadesftt movement the craft of textile weaving seemed 
for a while to provide possibilities of economic advancement, the 
Jogis appeared not to be able to hold on to it in a permanent way 



Social ^fo^emen!s among Various Castes 

In an essay publ.stedmD-.isaU. 1313 (A D 1906), .t was sa.d, 
■/ira result of the run*r/.. movement, native cloth has won 
appreciation We must follow this and achieve economic gams If 
we learn to make use of the factory made handlooms and fly 
rhutrtes which are being imported, we will be able to weave beau- 

tiful textiles m very little time n,. mnvi foil nf 

But perhaps because of the uncertainties m the rise and fall of 
thriextile Lde, the Jogis had also to look in other directions 

In the Baisakh 1321 (A D 1914) issue of 3ogiJni/ia the <Iv“tion 
was raised whether those who had adopted “"y 

rft^^L'^y crlf ft trade which offered possibilities of 

Tn discussing the recent "fj,^‘,rar:Su7at.r^ 
although »ny r^ain d - ‘J- “ 

castes, became much more manifest in later times 

'TBerg” and especially^ - Na'Sd" 

gone to the f .6= fringes of Ihe village 

^sS tgLlture. navigating boats is also a traditional occu- 
pation of the Namashudras^^^^^ their traditional occupation. 
The logis have B theirs to that extent 

but the Namashu ^ increase in literacy, and 

Among tb.™ “ “ ' m 'oSl matns has m due course made itself 
the aspiration to ® ^ certain development among the 

“"rd"as”totdirno mLpUceamong the Jogis The Nama 
"atrn—iderable m number, and in districts like 
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Fandpur, Bakherganj, Khulna aod Jcssore there are large areas 
with extensive Namashudra settlements Partly because of this 
and partly m reaction to the humiliations to which their educated 
sections were subjected by the caste Hindus, the Namashudras 
declared their caste to have a separate identity from Hindu society 
and claimed special concessions from Government We will not 
discuss here the association called the Namashudra Hitaishini 
Samiti, or the various papers such as Pataka, Namashudra Suhnd, 
etc , but confine ourselves to only one subject 
An author by the name of Raicharan Biswas wrote in Nama- 
shudra Suhnd ( January 1908) 

We are of the Brahmin caste, perhaps because of anger or of 
envy many may be unable to like us, but, observing our Brah- 
minical conduct through the ages, everyone agrees unanimously 
that the Namashudra caste is descended from the ancient sages, 

1 e from the purest Brahmins The second point is that our 
source of livelihood is the Aryan practice of agriculture, that 
glorious occupation of ancient and modern times 
A similar view has been expressed in a book entitled Jatitattva 0 
Namasya Kuladarpan The Namashudra caste earlier allowed the 
practice of widow remarriage, but with the claim to Brahmin sia* 
tus, a movement to discontinue widow remarriage also appeared 
The demand for education from the Namashudras began to 
increase progressively and in the April 1916 issue of Pataka it was 
said • 

The little knowledge we have been able to acquire by the grace 
of the British regime has enabled us to realise who we arc and 
what our strength is A society made up of two and a half 
million people cannot remain asleep for ever By the grace of 
the blind regime of the Hindus we have remained asleep m 
Hindu society all this time Now by the grace of the egalitarian, 
democratic and very powerful British, we have awoken Being 
bound by the laws of the petty-mmded Brahmins, our voice 
could not reach even the temple precincts But what have you 
to be anxious about ? The British regime itself is the friend of 
the uneducated, the constant help of the poor, the hope of the 
backward communities will come to your aid 
In the Dacca District Gazetteer we read that on account of their 
antipathy to Hindu society and their gratitude to the British for 
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htlpmsthcro m their cducalion, the Namahshudra caste did not 
eereetojoininthe agitation against the partition of Bengal m 
1905 Tsvo residents of Bihrainpur. Nagarbasi Majuradar and 
Raghnnath Sarhar. declared tolhe then G°'«nor of East Bengal 
and Assam that the Namshtidras ossed full allegianee to the 
British, and that Gotemment in its turn should meet their de- 
mands for concessions in education and emplojment From the 
October 1907 issue of iVuiuas/iudrii SM we learn that represen- 
tatives of the Namashudra caste met the Got ernor and prayed 
that the British Gosernment in India might remain for eser 

Caste amoDS the Muslims 

The hinds of social moiements we see m Hindu society among 
the artisan or bachuard castes arc not noticeable to ‘h' ““e 
extent among the higher castes But 

* it ^iii The Kavasthas sought at one time to estao- 
LTth ladies the Baidyas also made elTorts 

to estabteh their claims to being Bmhmin But the intense desire 
to eslani sn in untouchable castes or to 

S^stm Xese mjr^vd «as not acceptable did not 
mahe itself felt in the same form among Brahinins, Baidyas and 

SasS who already enjoyed a position of honour in society 

SrsoLled lower castes sought, while remaining within Hindu 
The so-cauea imitating the social customs of the 

society, ^'.S^ruie dLands of nationalism led 

upper castes, o among the Brahmins and 

^“'ruus Se t^t r-ste marriages caused much agita- 
h^nsorty bufwS the eounlr, dedicated itself progressively 
roThemoveJentfmnatioua..^ 

“in themeruwhii; as in Hindu society, so aho in Muslim society 
1927 °)”Ih=''Smer“head™rter T Rajarampur High School 

" MrirRe^g 

reviews of the descries appreciation We 

well -PP'= extracts from i. The reader will 

’’'TV m. demand for mdependence, which was vaguely 
mfnJesmd aiVong the Namashudnis. appeared in a much sharper 
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form among the Muslims, leading to tlie possibility of crippling 
the national unity Tlic powerful divisive mosements which drew 
sustenance from British rule was m some measure successful m 
crippling the famt efforts at the elimination of catsc distinctions 
that were being made by the Brahmins and related castes under 
the inspiration of nationalism 

In rcMcwing Musalnianer Jatibhed, the paper Saogat wrote 
Islam is the religion of equality — of.unncrsal brotherhood 
Islam certainly does not support the erection of caste barriers in 
human society and the injunction to discriminate between high 
and low What is more, the foundations of Islam have been 
built by destroying unequal divisions in society There has not 
been much deviation from this Islamic principle m Islamic coun 
tries But Muslim society in India is a case apart Here the 
influence of their Hindu neighbours is strong, as a result, in 
imitation of the Hindus, the distinctions of caste have entered 
Muslim society also Even though the most hideous Hindu 
extremes of pollution by touch may not have found place m 
Muslim society, their pride in the antiquity of lineage and their 
division of trades into high and low have gone far into it The 
weavers who live by weaving and the Nikaris who live by selling 
fish and many other Muslim functional groups have thus, without 
reason, been forced into accepting a certain position in society 
As a result, even in the egalitarian Muslim society, two classes, 
Ashraf and Atraf, have been created 
In hts book, Mohammad Yakub All writes 
In the account of the 1911 census we can see that the authon 
ties m Bengal have enumerated the population of the followers 
of Islam and their various sections by dividing the Muslims 
into Sheikh, Saiyad, Moghul, Patban and other large and small 
castes numbering eighty But such caste division among the 
Muslims of this county appears to be a unique phenomenon be 
cause in no other country m the world does one find the preva- 
lence of such caste divisions in Muslim society (p 1) 

I extract the list given m the Appendix ( 1 ) Abdal (2) Ajiaf 
(3) Akhunjt, (4) Bediya (5) Behara, (6) Beldar, (7) Btet, (8) 
Bhatiya, (9) Chatuwa, (10) Churihar, {II ) Dafadar, (12) Dai, 
(13) Daiji, (14) Dewan ( J5) Dhawa, (16)Dhoba, ( 17)Dhuniya 
orDhunkar, (l8)Fakir, (I9)Gayia, (20) Hajjam, (21)Jola 
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(22) Kagaji, (23) Kalan. (24) Kan, (25) Kasbi, (26) Kasai, (27) 
Kail (28) Khan, (29) Khondkar, (30) Kolu, ( 31 ) Kumar, (32) 
Kunjra, (33) Lalbagi, (34) Mahiferush, (35) Mahimal (36) 
MaUah, (37) Malbk, (38) Masalchi, (39)Mehtar, (“lO) M'"’ 
(4n Mirja ( 42 )Muchi, (43) Moghul, (44) Nagarcht, (45) 
kniya or Nanuna, (46) Nasya, (47) Nat, (48) Nitari, (49) 
Palhan, (50) Panariya, (51) Pecrtodali, (52) Rasuwa, (M) 
Saiyad, (54) Shaikh, (55) Sonar, (56) Other Lesser Castes (a) 
Afghan, (b) Ashraf, (c) BaUi, (d) Bakho, (e) Ban, (0 Bhmyan, 
(g) Chaudhuri, (h) Chunan, (i) Dafab, (j) Gaddi, (k) Golam, 
(I) Halalkhor, (m) Hijra, (n) Hosseini, (o) Kt^ratit, (P) 

Ehi, (q)Labon, (r) Mangta, (s) Mohana, (t) Meerdeh (u) 
Miriyasin, (v) Miyan, (w) Naomoslem, (x) Patcya, (y) Sunm 

Cp 59) 

After sharply criticising the bsting of Muslim castes, the author 
says . 

But It wdl be shortsighted to blame only the census authori 
ties for desoting space to the discussion of caste among the 
Muslims in this country We can also see the ignorant and i lite- 
rate Muslims of this country trying to introduce caste distinc- 
tions among themselves in imitation of their Hindu neighbours 
The reason behind this is that as a result of their livmgtogether 
with Hmdus for centuries, the Hindu inlluence has gamed ground 
m Muslim society On the other band, berause the Muslims 
are in general uneducated, they have strayc away ^”1 
Islamic Ideal . Furthermore, those who have recenUy abandon 
ed Hinduism to join Muslim society are, due to the long inBu- 
ence of family traditions, also seefcmg to inuoduce caste distinc- 
tions into the egalitarian Muslim society Hence it is the Hindu 
inlluence which is at the root of this un-lslnmic ideology of disc- 
enmmatloa m Indian Muslim soaety ( P * ^ 

In descnbing the cnl effects of the principle of discrimination, 
the author says 

If the un-Islamic practice of caste discrimination is mtr^uced 
into the egalitarian Mushm society, the Muslims will becorne 
msolved in strife and mutual hostility out of en^ and spue, and. 
as a result of this social smfe, the Muslims will lose their unity 
and become weak and impotent In their presenl stage of 
decline, the Muslims occupy a scry low position in the Indian 
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body politic, and, although dcpnved of political power for only 
a hundred and fifty years, they are regarded by their former sub- 
jects as being worthless and contemptible If m these circumstan- 
ces there is social disunity among them, they will, being rendered 
utterly helpless, be degraded and persecuted by those powerful 
forces which seek their destruction, and they will then have to 
suffer the lot of Israel in captivity under the Pharaoh (p 19) 

In Bengal just as the Muslim converts who took to trading m 
fish began to be labeled as Nikari after the Hindu fashion, among 
other Muslim converts also, Hindu titles such as Biswas, Mandal, 
Pramanik etc , began to prevail But it is because these Muslims 
have not in this matter been able to follow in full the injunction 
of Islam that until now one sees the widespread use of Hindu 
titles among them Functional titles such as Jola, Kolu, Chasha 
etc , are also being used m Muslim society to signify the degra- 
ded distinctions of caste as among the infidels, hence it is neces- 
sary to put a stop to the prevalence of these titles as well 
(P37) • 

Today, the Hindus having advanced educationally and other- 
wise, the Brahmins, Kayasthas and other superior Hindus are 
doing trade in fish m utter disregard of the restrictions of varna 
And the egalitanan Muslims, partly because of having fallen into 
blind Ignorance, are discontinuing social relations with Muslims 
trading m fish, regarding as despicable this trade which has been 
praised in the Koran ( p 34 ) 

Today many Hmduised, ignorant Muslims turn their noses at 
the idea of having marital relations with those Muslims who 
engage m agriculture And m imitation of the Hindu caste sys- 
tem, refuse to interdine or sit together with other Muslims In 
some places it is even seen that Muslims who pride themselves 
on their lineage, endow Jagirs to Muslim students, and, discover- 
ing later that they arc sons of Chashas, Nifcans, Kolus or /ofas, 
save their family honour or sharafat by expelling them Not 
only that, but those ulemas\/ho arc described m the Hadis Slianf 
as the khalifa of the Nabi Karim, being born into families devot- 
ed to the practice of agriculture, they are unprepared even to 
read the namas behind them* Seeing and hearing all this, one 
wonders whether these upstart ajAro/ of Bengal arc not really 
descendants of the Brahmins • It is doubtful if the pettiness of 
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hypocrisy can sink lower than this These illiterates should 
open the Koran and the Hadtsh and see that there is no place 
for their hypocritical pretensions to nobility in Muslim society 
{P 39) 

The good thing is that after the Hmda-Mtishm conflict of 1946 
one hears that mEast Bengallrades such a fishing, betel cultivation, 
shaving, laundering etc , which the Muslims did not follow, they 
are now taking up m the intere»t of communal unity and progress 
In other words, we see efforts at reform within Hindu society for 
hberation from the hereditary division of occupations on the basis 
of which India had at one time prospered in manufacture and 
trade and which survived m the rural areas despite being partially 
affected in the cities after the inception of Muslim rule, but which 
broke down under the impact of British capitalism We also 
observe keen efforts withm Muslim society to free itself from the 
stranglehold of this system Everyone is seeking to achieve free* 
dom by breaking down hereditary occupational rights, everyone is 
seeking to strike at the root of the unequal ranking of traditional 
occupations and to attain for himself the status enjoyed by the 
highest caste 


Notes 

1 In othsr words, ih? Associaiioo them a csiuficaio of good con 
duct which, «n ths eiteamstaticci, u probably the only ihtaj they 
could do 
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We have entered deep into many aspects of reality in order to 
understand the design of Hindu society We have an ancient history 
which deals with many men It is very difficult to describe in a 
few words the system of social organization in India or to discuss 
Its development briefly In spite of this, we have tried to present as 
much fact and analysis as possible in order to acquaint the reader 
with the complexity of Hindu society and the direction of its 

movement If the erudite reader is able to find in this some new 

line of enquiry or some new food for thought, we shall consider 
ourselves grateful I shall now try to present the mam features of 
the picture that has emerged in the foregoing essays before taking 
leave of the reader 

The first thing that strikes one is that Indian society is made up 
of the union of many communities The same thing happens in 
other countries as well, and conquered nations often lose their 
political and economic autonomy as a result of the influence of 
their conquerors A new s>stem of production and exchange is 
created out of the exploitation of the one by the other Then with 
the passage of time new modes of production are designed, and 
once again there are changes in the relations among men It is 
not that this did not happen in India This is what happened in 
India too, but here also the genius of India expressed itself in a 
unique svay, as a result of which, despite the frequent rise and fall 
of kingdoms and the many changes in her fortunes, India was able 
to save Its own culture from destruction 

We sec this design m the ^arna system According to the soent 
philosophers of ancient India, the lorna s>sicm was applicable to 
all societies Wherever many communities have come together, it 
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IS possible to group them into the four fundamental variws and 
from their union to build a larger society If, m accordance with 
the needs of society and in keeping with their own qualities and 
talents, people perform particular tasks and remain engaged in 
them and if society takes the responsibility to protect such people 
or their successors from starvation, each will seek co operation with 
the others and the solidarity which will grow out of this co opera- 
tion will lead to a particularly cohesive society There was, in 
addition to this kind of co operation, another feature of village 
society which was a source of special assurance to men No matter 
what culture one was accustomed to, no matter what the customs 
of one’s lineage or caste, one could 6nd a place in Hindu society 
even while retaining these customs Only, when they included cow 
slaughter, human sacrifice or other customs repuguant to Brahrai- 
nical society, they were made to undergo refinement 
The economic system which was the backbone of the varna 
order and the assurance which many comoiumties received about 
the practice of their own ways of life were responsible for the 
absence of revolts by the vanquished jo Indian society, even if such 
revolts occurred they did not go very far At the same time, there 
IS no reason to believe that Brahmmical society gave no cause for 
opposition or revolt We get clear evidence of the victors having 
done in Indian society what they do everywhere The victors, in 
the pursuit of their own class interest, shiOed the burden of labour 
again and again onto the Shudra %orna Even nhen they gave a 
place to the priests of the vanquished communities in the Brahmin 
\arna, they assigned then to the lower ranks in it, and deprived the 
lower strata of the opportumiics ofhigher learning and the practice 
of religious sacrifices No doubt the Shudras sought to enter the 
protected areas of the twice-bom m secret, but the result of this 
was that they met the fate of Sharabuk* 

The enormous vitality that was released at a later period when 
Losd gave so she Jighs of she SbudAas a.wJ cf 

women to liberate themselves, whose creative fruits were manifest- 
ed m sculpture, in art and in religious movement — from all this 
we can sec how much creative force had rcmimed concealed and 
unrecognized in the hidden depths of society 
At the same time there is no reason to bcheve that the Brahmins 
had only evil designs We cannot but wonder at the tolerant 
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spirit and organizational skill which they showed m etabhshing the 
economic backbone of the caste system and in recognizing other 
people’s rights to their own customs The sad thing is that they 
never succeeded m giving to the vanquished a place equal to their 
own This poison of discrimination gradually weakened and debi- 
litated the entire body of the composite society In such a society 
the different communities could not unite to ward off the attacks 
of external enemies The larger unity of the composite society did 
not catch the imagination of the people, each pursued his narrow 
sectional interest and in the end tied the whole of Hindu society to 
the chains of bondage 

The ideal of union on which Hindu society was constituted 
and the attempt to establish the productive system on the basis of 
family or caste occupation was never fully realised in practice 
Instances of transformation of one caste into another are not rare 
today and were not rare in the past New castes arose because of 
change of occupation, migration from one place to another, and 
debasement or purification of customs, but the two fundamental 
principles were accepted by all Nobody opposed the freedom to 
follow one’s own customs and the right of a family or caste to ils 
particular occupation 

Hence when state power took a different course during Muslim 
rule, and the educated, service oriented people sought the favourof 
the Muslim administration, Hindu civilization survived because in 
rural society the backbone of the caste system remained unbroken 

There was no lack of enthusiasm even among the poor, exploit- 
ed and oppressed Shudra castes for preserving the occupation- 
based varna system, for observing the rules of pollution, and for 
maintaining the distinctions of high and low Even today when the 
movement for abolishing untouchability is on, the Han, Dom, 
Bagdi and other castes, while intent on gaming equality of status 
With Brahmins and Kayasthas, arc not eager to change the tradi- 
tional relations among themselves In other words, the attach- 
ment to the caste system has not declined sufficiently even among 
the exploited 

There is no point m merely blaming the cunning designs of the 
Brahmins for this, rather, m analysing the roots of this division 
and the basic causes of the absence of any revolt, one can see that 
each caste, whether high or low, remained by and large satisHed 
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Within the integrated Hindu society because of the economic secu- 
rity and the assurance to follow its own customs that it enjoyed 
NVhen Nanak, Chaitanya or Rammohan sought to replace discrimi- 
nation by social equality and the identity of caste by individual 
merit and aptitude, not merely the Brahmins but people in general 
thwarted their efforts at reform by transforming these groups into 
castes within the wider Hindu society We have transformed the 
Vaishnava into another caste called * Boshtom ’ We have also 
transformed the Sikh and the Brahmo communities more or less 
into new ‘ castes ’ whose members marry generally among them- 
selves 

We cannot escape by attributing all this to either the cunning of 
the Brahmins or the superstition of the Shudras We cannot evade 
the responsibility of scientific analysis by saying that the absence 
m India of the kind of social revolution that took place elsewhere 
was due merely to the lack of national Mgour The root of it is 
to be found in the attachment of the genera) masses to the ra/nn 
system The stability of Indian civilization was made possible only 
by the stability of the econoitnic centre of gravity of the caste 
system It is most important to understand this fundamental 
truth 

The ancient economic system of India began to lose out in 
the competition with the new western productive arrangements 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Although 
the right to one’s traditional occupation might be conceded even 
today through force of habit, in the case of the majority of castes 
and in virtually every village m the country, the old productive 
arrangements were to a greater or lesser ettent thrown into dis- 
order And It IS in reaction to this that the attachment to the 
larna system which prevailed in the past is now being rapidly 
eroded It is not true that the idea to reform society has come 
to us solely from English education That is only part of the 
truth If men could Jive in peace and prosperity under the shelter 
of their traditional calling, they would not, m spite of learning 
English, try to break up the caste system The educated sections 
of Indian society once took to Persian but even though this 
might has’e resulted in some changes on the surface of society, 
the changes did not reach down to its depths Not only this It 
IS widely bcliocd that many members of the lower strata 
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embracred Islam because of their exploitation and humiliation by 
Hindu society But personally I do not find this argument convin 
cing Why did those who changed their religion in order to escape 
the clutches of inter caste discrimination continue even after be 
coming Muslims to maintain distinctions of high and low and 
the hereditary rights m their occupation m village society ? It is 
likely that they became Muslims for other reasons That is pro- 
bably why the weight of the economic system of Hindu society 
did not allow the egalitarianism of Islam to assert itself fully 
among the converted Hindus even during Muslim rule 

Only today it cannot do this any more And I have also said 
that the reason for this is the failure of the old economic system 
It has been said in the Gita that the true nature of things is 
concealed by ignorance even as fire is covered by smoke Today 
we are highly critical of Western capitalism, we wish to save 
humanity from the social inequality and exploitation inherent in 
It But we cannot deny that Western capitalism has made the 
productive forces of the world yield richer fruits even while nur- 
turing the desire for gam and individual self interest We might 
be able to absorb the instruments of the Western economic 
system while modifying its mode of operation, and in this way 
circumvent its evil aspects If there is something of value in its 
foundations, we should not reject it, rather should we try to 
fashion a new ornament out of the precious material that there 
IS in the old 

The same thing may be said about Ihecaste system The exploita- 
tion and degradation of humanity were no doubt tied up with it 
But there was also an idea at the root of the caste system that 
man is subservient to society The Blacksmith Potter, Washer 
man, Barber, Brahmin or Astrologer tpakes lus living by serving 
society in the prescribed way They attend to society and society 
attends to them Rights and obligations arc inextricably tied 
Furthermore, difTcrcnt castes, dilTcrcnt lineages, even different in- 
dividuals have the right to follow their respective ways of life 
Tlicrc IS no doubt that it was on the basis of these two princi- 
ples that Hindu society achieved the unity through which it was 
able to make India rich and advanced 

I have also said what was at fault with this unity But it will 
not be right to turn our ejes away from n* virtues merely 
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because of its faults Apart from class exploitation, the Indian 
productnc system also became a victim of inertia It may be that 
men’s fundamental sclf-inlcrest has again found room for expres- 
sion under the mlluence of Western capitalism and is now des- 
troying the inertia of the old arrangements One poison can be 
destroyed only by another The quality of darkness that is there 
in the inertia of the caste system is being destroyed by a combi- 
nation of the forces of darkness and valour^ But, struck by the 
scope for individual freedom and higher productivity, we should 
not be led into the belief that what we are leaving behind is all 
dross That too had its nuggets of gold to which I have tried 
to draw the reader’s attention 

In this modern Indian society which is being built on a corrupt 
form of capitalism we will have to say anew that man is indebt- 
ed to society We may not acknowledge that debt lo the same 
form in which it was acknowledged by the ancients, but :n a 
different form But indebted we are, and it is only by acknow- 
ledging this debt that we can establish our rights may we never 
forget this ancient truth 

Secondly, we must acknowledge the claim of individual free 
dom The ancient lawgivers, while giving people rights m their 
own ways of life, recognised this claim, and they also instituted 
a system of astonishing quality So long as man remains m 
society, he is subservient to society No doubt he has the free- 
dom to practise the customs of his particular lineage or locality, 
but he does not have the freedom to abandon his trade But 
the ancient Hindus recognised another principle over and above 
this bondage The man who adopts sann^asa and becomes a 
wanderer is free from the last obligation that the householder 
has to his hearth He performs the final sacrifice and makes 
the last offerings to his soul with his own hands After this his 
ties with his hfe before are severed, his name and his lineage 
are abandoned and he travels, homeless Society makes no claims 
on him, he too can accept only alms and nothing more from 
society. 

In other words, while we see m the ancient caste-based Hindu 
society the design for making the individual completely subser^ 
vient to society, we also see that the ancients had created an 
arrangement for protecting the individual from destruction and 
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for allowing expression to his fundamental genius by allowing him 
to escape through the backdoor sannyasa and stand in freedom 
under the open sky 

If in assessing ancient Indian society, we look not merely at the 
exploitation in it, but, in a scientific spirit, sec this exploitation 
for what it is and at the same time rescue whatever there is of 
value m it, only then will our investigation be truly fruitful 

We shall not revile Western capitalism Where it has helped 
human society in its material advancement, we shall give it due 
praise But we should also remain aware of the damage it has 
done through excess of individualism So also when we encoun- 
ter what IS offensive in the traditional caste system, we should not 
spare it But if we find something valuable in the ancient system 
of production and of social solidarity, or of regulating the rela- 
tionship between man and society, something which we may be 
able to put to use, we should certainly accept it 

Today as a reaction against the fundamental cgocentncism of 
capitalism, we are moving rapidly towards sociocentncisra The 
enthusiasm for this has created a new possibility by which indi- 
vidualism will be narrowly restricted in the interest of creating 
something like a society of ants But a society built on a crippl 
ed individualism can never help in the true expression of man’s 
quality Perhaps wc may be able to collect from the experience 
of ancient India some principle that will save us from this fate 
Thus if, through the scientific analysis of history, wc view things 
calmly, dispassionately and with a clear mind, we may be able 
to penetrate the smoke which envelops every activity and discover 
the burning truth beneath it 

At various places and times men have made many attempts, 
many designs to create a new society, have tested many truths 
and sought to make people happy by devising a lasting design for 
society If we can penetrate the smoke that was there in tradi 
tional society in India and use the burning flame beneath it for 
the happiness of mankind today, then our knowledge will achieve 
Its purpose 

There was a time m the history of ma n when the river banks 
were covered with forests Those forests are no longer there 
but the combustible substance that is stored in the tree under- 
goes many upheavals within the earth and is finally transformed 
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into coal We do not discard it as being the residue of ancient 
trees, rather, we use this coal for achieving many ends m the 
civilised world The days when the ancient varna system was 
devised will never come back Even if they do come back there 
Will not be much advantage, for the number of men has increased , 
at least in India the amount of land per man has diminished 
enormously Even so, if we can discover in the institutions of 
those times some principle, some design which may be applied to 
the present, and we do not use it in spite of its applicability, 
this will be only an expression of our folly 
The unity of mankind cannot be broken up by space or time 
Ekame\ad\tiiyam 


Notes 

] See Chapter 5 

2 Bose frequeaily used a classification based on ihe three traditional 
qualities ot iunas of < purity), rayas (valour) and lamas ( darkness ) 



